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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Department ok the Intekior, 

' Office of Education, 

, Washington, D. C., July, 19S0. 

Sir: There has long been the general feeling among those reponai- 
ble for the administration of State school systems that the ideals of 
wliat constitutes modern secondary education and th^ educational 
activities actually obtaining in so many of our high whools are greatly 
at varianc". Many of the shortcomings of our high-school system 
have been . ttributed to the fact that the popularization of secondary 
education has necessitated the- establishment of if large number of 
very small high schools. But no one has known with any definiteness 
just how small these schools are, how many of them there are, how 
extensive a program of secondary education they undertake, how well 
they reach the children dependent upon them for an education, or in 
which States these small high schools predominate. This study 
presents statistical data to answer each of these questions; it sum-V 
marizes the problems resulting from the small high school; and it 
cites what is being done in various communities to solve these prob- 
lems. I recommend the publication of this manuscript as a bulletin 
of the Office. of Education. .. ♦ < 

Whi. John Cooper, 

Commissioner, 

The Secretary of the Interior. 
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THE SMALLNESS OF AMERICA’S RURAL HIGH 
■ • SCHOOLS ^ 


Purposes of the Study 


Some of the most perplexing: problems retarding educational prog- 
ress iri America' at the present time are those relating to the large gen- 
eral task of providing an acceptable type of secondary education in 
rural areas. Educa^^ everywhere agree that the high school is an 
integral part of the American public-school system, and there is 
common insistence that public education should be democratic both 
in the sense that equivalent educational opportunities be made availa- 
ble to all children irrespective of the location of their parental habitat 
and in the sense that the character of this education be adapted as 
closely as possible to the needs of all the children of all the people. 
As a result of this widespread attitude toward the high school, the 
number of secondary schools is increasing rapidly; such schools are 
becoming widel^ distributed throughout the country, and the educa- 
tional content of this level of education is undergoing radical changes. 
The teVm "common school" is coming to be as accurately applied to 
the high school as to the elementary schools. 

This popularization of the idea of secondary education has resulted 
in the demand that high-school opportunities be made as readily 
available in rural and sparsely settled communities* as in urban centers. 
Fathers and mothers living upon the farms and in isolated places are 
showing a wistful interest in education as a promising means of escape 
for their children from hard and unrequited physical toil. They 
are, generally speaking, just as eager as urban parents that their 
chiUnan ^hall have the best possible opportunities to fit themselves 
for larger and more useful lives; and where rural people do not as 
yet fully appreciate the relationship between education and the social 
and economic welfare of their children they are insisting as a matter 
of local pride that a local high school be established and maintained, 
if for no other reason than that their own community might "keep up 
with the Joneses." • « ' • 

These attitudes on the part of Vural people, together with the 
acceptance by educatietial authorities of tberide^a that a secondary 
aducatibn is the univereai right of every American child, have led 
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all over this Nation to the expenditure of extreme effofts to the end 
that high-school opportunities shall be provided for all r\iral children. 
These efforts have usually resulted in the establishment of very small 
high schools and too often has the smallness of these schools so 
limited the nature a^d content of the education provided in them that 
the rural child has had to be content with a high-school education 
available in naii e rather than in actuality. The establishment ol 
these small high schools, therefore, only partially accomplishes our 
educational ideals. It is a nllrans of bringing high schools nearer to 
the homes of rural children, but at the same time it leaves unsolved 
a large number of very difficult administrative and educational 
- problems. Indeed, when one considers the very complicated service 
society expects of its modem secondary schools and if at the same tiiw 
he considers the limitations and weaknesses inherent in the small high- 
school situation he is made to wonder whether this small school u 
not actually delaying and making more difficult the realization of ao 
adequate program of secondary education in rural communities. 

Carefess "administration has in many cases been to blame for the 
small high schools and the problems obtaining in them. The process 
of extending high-school education to rural areas can not always bs 
said to have proceeded intelligently. The high-school needs peculiar 
to any given community have seldom been carefully studied, and thf 
best means of caring for such needs have not been completcdy ascer- 
tained. High schools have been established without regard either 
to the present or to the future number of eligible candidates available 
for this level of education . T^Uyninimum number of pupils necess8i7 
♦ to prdvide the proper social set^g and educational experiences for ao 
acceptable quality of secondary education has seldom been ascer- 
tained or fuUy considered. The size of enrollment needed to enable 
a high school td\.operate either at optimum or at economically justi- 
hable costs has not often been determined or taken into account 
when a new high school has been established. The comparison of 
the cost of providing- a local high school to that of making secondary 
education available through some other administrative scheme hu 
frequently not been sufficiently studied. The total result obtained 
when an attempt is made to stretch the available funds, housing 
apace, teaching staff, equipment, etc., which wore fornaerly needed to 
afford a very nwager type oj^leiinentary education, so that a secondary 
program may be made possible has often received less attention thu 
. ‘ it has deserved. - ' 

. ‘With the rapid increase in the number of rural high schools, and 
with the general indisposition or inability on the part of local school' 


boards to study the educational needs of their own communities ip 
' connection with the needs of neighboring communities, or in relatu^ 
shh) to anv well-formdlated nolicy/ a great many mistakes 
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occurred and a great many unnecessary problems have been created. 
There has been little or no effort on the part of State school authorities 
to study, control, or guide the local situation so that the establishment 
of these small schools might be articulated with and fitted into an 
intelligent and weH-defined program of education. 

Another reason why the development of the rural high school has 
been so haphazard is that there have been so few of our educational 
leaders who have taken a serious interest in these schools. Most of 
the high-priced leadership of secondary education is administratively 
associated with the larger schools. Universities and research centers 
are usually located in cities, and their scholars conduct most of their 
researches in schools near at hand. It is the larger schools which 
hold membership in educational associations, and it is these same 
lai^ schools from which delegates go to the professional conferences. 
Men and women upon whom the responsibilities for the small high 
schools devolve can not be e.xpected to study the situation as inten- 
sively as it should be studied. They are greatly limited both in 
time and training. Teaching and administrative duties are* so 
heavy that little in the way of an involved investigation can be 
undertaken by them. As a result of this situation comparatively 
few studies dealing with problems of rural education have been earned ' 
out, and professional conferences devote by far the major part of 
their time to the prbblenis of the larger or city high schools. In 
the absence of facts and information based directly upon the problems 
cf small high schools, these schools have tried to apply to themselvbs 
the finding^ of studies dealing with the large schools. Too frequently 
they mimic the organization, the procedures, and the activities foun^ 
successful in the larger centers. Naturally thg problems peculiar to 
the small school situation have remained largely unsolved and serious 
errors have been committed. 

In recent years students of secondary education have come to 
realize the nee^ for more specific attention to the small school situa- 
tion and there has been some disposition to differentiate the prob- 
lems of high%hool education on the basis of size of enrollment. 
But these differentiations have not gone far enough. Students ip the 
fidd of secondary education who have recognized the fact that the 
problems, the practices, and the very nature of secondary education 
ire greatly different in snfiall and rural high schools from those present 
ll large schools located in the cities, and who a9f^dingly have dif- 
ferentiated the. statistical andssxpeiimental data presented in their 
studies, have too often, stopped short of the point where the most 
extreme *di£Ferei^ces obtain. They have frequently classified the 
Bchools included in their studies into something like three to five 
{roupings. If the smallest high sohoola are represented at all they 
edten found unoeremonioosly lumped togethw into a single group 
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and labeled “schools enrolling fewer than 200 pupils." Such stu^M 
have usually arrived at conclusions and advanced recommendations 
which are very different for the Several classes of schools represented. 
When wo stop to consider the matt<>r, hbwevcr, it becomes obvious 
that such conclu8iori^*and recon»mendations can not be expected to 
fit equally the various siz^s of schools included in fio crude a grouping. 

A high school enrolling 200 pupil^, for instance, '«nd employing seven 
or eight teachers presents a very different series of problems from on« 
enrolling 30 pupils and employing one or two teachers. Condition* 
and limitations in the latter situation are usually much more difficult 
to overcome than ih the former; and in the absence of adequate 
information, problems relating to the conditions and .limitations iir 
these smallest schools are going unsolved. 

Many of the problems of secondary educatioiLin rural conamunitie* 
are inherent in the ‘smallness of the rural high school. These prob- 
lems are the natural outcome of a small enrollment, few teachers, 
meager equipment, limited taxing unit, and inferior^eadership. They 
are therefore regarded by many as unsol vable. But this is J.rue only 
in so far as we insist ui)on the present forms of school administration 
and organization. If the democratic and comprehensive type of sec- 
ondary education to which we are committed as an ideal is to become 
actually available to the rural child, it may become aecessaiy to 
evolve a very different type of administrative program than now 
exists. In any event the entire problem is greatly in need of careful 
and intensive investigation. r 

' The largo high schools have in the past received the “lion’s share" 
•of our attention, both popidar and professional. Too often there 
has been the general attitude that the number of children involved 
tWe expenditures entailed, and the social and economic factors impli- 
cated are too small to warrant serious consideration of our small high 
school situation. But when careful thought is given to the whole 
matter it will be seen that this attitude is seriously in error. Rural 
high schools involve the future social and' ecmiomic welfare of a large 
and important pait of our society, and they^ave far-reaching i^u- 
ences upon^the building and fuAptioning of our whole educationiL 
system. More and deeper study of the problems of secondary 
education in rurol communities is urgently needed in a large number 

of the States. . ^ . 

It is because of the general circumstances already indicated that 
this study was undertaken. It is believed that the first step towwd | 
imnroving the "situation outlined is to show the magnitude and locall* i 
c *aSn of the problem. It is felt that* if the exact numSer of sinill 
highychools and the extent of their smajlnesa can ba shown, togethni 
with the size of the teaching staffs employed and the number of yea# 
of hi^-i^ool attempted, the aeveral States can be made moH; 
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uonsdous of the problems involved and the iuterest of those which are 
not now paying sufficient attention to their small high schools can be ' 
aroused. It is also hoped that the general facts set forth in this 
study may become the basis for and lead toward more detaijed and ^ 

^ more extensive investigations to the end that rural children may have 
high-srtiool opportunities more nearly equal to those obtaining in 
urban communities; that the small high school may he more closely 
articulated with^our ed\icational ideals; and that eventually a wiser 
and more economic ])rogram may J?p evolved. 

The first part of the study, will, therefore, concern itself with the 
'general task of showing just how many rural high schools there are 
in the several States, how' small they are?, and how many years of work 
they are offering, how these schools are organized, and to what extent 
high-school opportunities are now available to rural children. The 
second part of the study will attempt to call attention to some of the 
rtajor problems inherent in the smallness of the niral high schools, 
and to cite some of the outstanding plans proposed and experiments 
in progress which are looking toward a solution to these problems. 

Sources and Scope of Study 

For the most part the statistical data presented in this study were , 
taken from questionnaires which the United States Office of Educa- 
tion sends biennially’ to all of the public schools offering work on a 
secondary level and known to be in existence in^j^the United States. ' 
This study will regard and designate as "high” or "secondary ’'-all 
, schools offering any amount of work above the elementary period. 
Schools providing less than four years of secondary work are therefore 
included. The m^ajor part of the study is limited to the schools which 
were located in the open country ot in villages and towns of fewer 
than 2,500 population. It is beli^ed that by limiting the study in 
this way attention can be centered particularly upon the schools 
available to rural childreiL Besides, the data show that practically 
all of the Amerjcan public high schools which may properly be called 
small schools are located in rural and small population centers. Gen- 
erally spet^king, therefore, the rural high school and the small high, 
school are identical. ' < . 

yhe data are for the school year 1925-26. The number of schools 
in any giveYi size category does not greatly change one year with 
’ another. Statistics indicate that there is a slight tendency toward -• 
increasing the average size of the very smalt high school, but shifts 
from one enrollmditt group to another, one year with the next, are of 
no greaA importance. Generally speakii^ schools inore^ng their 
I ailments ahd passing beyond the range onMr classification groups 
I It one end are replaced at the other either by newQl^tablished schools 
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or by the elevation of other schools from a lower class. It may, I 
therefore, be safely assumed that no signihcaBt changes have occurr^ I 
in the small high school situation since 1925-26, and that the data I 
here presented are representative of the general situation at the I 
present time. In many parts of the study the validity of the daU I 
as a true picture of the present situation is further safeguarded by the I 
use of proportionate numbers ahd e^tral tendencies rather ttan I 
whole numbers. ' 1 

In 1926, the particular year for which the data presented in this I 
study were gathered, there were 21^700 public schools in the United I 
States which offered some work of a secondary grade. A total of I 
more than 3,750,000 children w'ere reported to be enrolled in high- 1 
school work. In this study only 18,157 high schools are included. I 
From the remaining 3,543 schools either no report could be obtained I 
or the reports sent in did not contain the data essential.to this study. I 
Thus 3,543 schools offering high-school worlc were known to be in I 
existence in the United States but do not enter into this study. The I 
schools not included have a signihcaQt relationship to the major I 
point of the study. Since considerable effort w'as made to secure a I 
report from every known school, and especially from the larger and I 
better-known schools, those finally failing to report may be generally I 
assumed to be the very smallest ones. If these very small high schools I 
could have been distributed to their proper classes in the tabulations I 
presented in the study, it is evident that the proportionate number I 
of -the very small and, coincidentally, the proportion of rural high 
schools would have been greatly increased.* Even when these un- 
reported schools are left out, this study foimd located in places of 
fewer than 2,500- population a total number of 14,143 schools, with 

an aggregate enrollment of 1,080,006. 

• 0 

The Small High School— A Rural Problem 

Table 1 shows all the public high schools reporting op the question- 
naire distributed according to enrollments. It also gives the per cent 
in such anroUment range. .For purposes of giving a general pre- 
^view^of the whole situation, the schools were' grouped in intervab 
of 50 pupils. Since very few of the rural high schools have an enroll 
ment greater than 300 pupils, the distribution was not carried beyqpd i 
that point. The table also makes possible a comparison of Um 
proportionate number of small schools found in urban and rural 
communities. 

Considering first the distribution of all the schools, it will be sM . 
that 34.1 per cent of the American public high aohoolahave enroll, 
ments.of fewer than 50 pupils; 26.4 per cent more have enroUmeatt- 
ranging -between 61 and 100 pupils. 'Rius a total of 60.5 per cent ^ 
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all Amerioan public high schools report enrollments of 100 or fewer 
pupils, and 78.3 per cent show enrollments of 200 or fewer. The 
general conclusion that 'American high 'schools on the whole are not 
large is, therefore, apparently justified. Only 15.7 per Cent of all 
our high schools have enrollments aggregating more than 300 pupils, 
and only 1.4 per cent of all those located in rural areas show enroll- 
ments larghr than this number. 

Further evidence that American high schools are, generally speaking, 
not as large as frequently represented may be had from the statistical 
data for 1925-26.* The average enrollment per high school is.shown 
to be only 211.6 pupils, and the average teaching staflP consists of 
only 9.2 teachers. 

Table 1. — DiitribxUion aecordxiyi to size of enroUmenl of the number of public 

high schools rsporling 


T 


Distribution by sIm of enroUment 


Trpei of Kboola' 

\ 

Fewer 
than 60 

61-100 

101-160 

161-200 

201-260 

261-300 

More 
than 800 

Total 
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s ' 

t 

4 

1 


7 

8 

9 

All blgb schools reportiog: 

Number... 

i 

i 

1 4,810 

2,146 

1,076 

666 

440 

t842 

14,167 

Per sent.. 

34.1 

1 26.4 

11.9 

6.9 

3.6 

2.4 

16.7 

100.0 

AU rural high schools reporting: 
Number.. 

6,044 

4.676 

1,914 

789 

• 364 

166 

^191 

14.1U 

100.0 

Per cent.. 

42.7 

38.1 

13.6 

6.6 

X6 

1.2 

1.4 

All urban hlgb schools reporting: 
Number... 

146 

136 

231 

286 

202 

274 

3,661 

4,014 

100.0 

Per cent 

3.6 

3.4 

6.6 

7.2 

7.3 

6.8 

66.1 


Table 2 . — Proportion in each site group located in rural and urban commumhA 


?etosnXsgte enroUtuf 


Typoi 

w 

Fewer 

than 60 

61-100 

lOMW 

161-900 

201-360 

261-800 

Mon 
than too 

\ ^ 

8 

3 

1 

4 

• 

7 

1 

Rnrsl high sebooU........*.....*— — 

97.7 

97.2 

W.3 

73.4 

55.8 

r.7 

6.7 

Urban hw sobooli. 

8.3 

2.8 

las 

84.6 

44.5 

62.8 

04.8 


When a oomparisoii is made between the proportionate number of 
small high schools operating in rural and small population centers 
and those operating in urban centers, it b found that the small high 
achbol problem is almost exclumyely a rural problem. Only 3.6 per 
cent of the 4,014 high schools located in the cities havc^anrollmsntii 
tmaller than 50 pupils per schools, wheress in mrsl areas 43.7 par cent 
6f the 14,143 hi gh schools looatad there show enrollments bJow this 

■■ I. II II ■■ I. I . ■ I ■ ■■ 

: <U. a BnnMi at SdooBtloa, SutiaUei «( PabUe High SolMolii, ItM-M. WMhiaitoa. Oorstmmt 
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nuinber. Seven per cent of tlie former rejfort enrollments of 100 
pupils of fewer, while 75.8 per tent or nearly 'lelsven times as large i 
proportion of the latter report enrollment^within this limit. Look* 
ing at the comparison in another way , it'^ay be see i from Table 2 
that .97.6 per cent of all the high/SChools enrolling fewer than 60 
pupils and 97.2 per cent of those^ whose enrollments range between 60 
and 100 pupils are found, in rural coramimities. It is, therefor®, 
clear that in so far as thG small high school is an educational problem 
it is a problem limited by and large to the rural and small population 
centers. The average enrollment of the rural high school, it will be 
seen from Tables 4 and 5, is 75.8‘ pupils and the average teaching 
staff, consists of 4.2 teachers. 

Extent and T^pes of Secondary Elducation Provided in Rural Cdmmunitia 

Judging from the small amount of attention commonly given to the 
rural high school and its problems one gets the impression that thf 
rural high school is at best an insignificant part of our entire school 
systerrf. The general attitude seems to be that there are not many 
of these schools; that the number of children concerned is compara- 
tively small; and that it does not greatly matter whether these few 
childrenhave an acceptable quality of secondary education made avail- 
able to them or not. But by a computation based upon the United 
States census report of 1920 it was found that at a time syncbronojis 
with this investigation about 52.8 per cent of all the children m the 
United States 15 to 18 years of age, a span roughly corresponding to 
the normal high-school period, lived upon farms or in villages and 
towns of fewer than 2,500 population. The total number of children 
who are dependent upon small high schools and who are classified in 
* this study as rural, is therefore actually greater than those dependent 
upon city high schools. To be sure not so large a proportion of the 
rural dwelling children are enrolled in these rural high schools as there 
are urban dwelling children enrolled in the city high schools, but when 
the secondary education problem is considered in its entirety those of 
secon^ry echo# age who are not now attending a secondary school 
can ]^t properly be ignored. It is not fair to conceive of our 
educational problem in terms only of those now in school. Indeed, 
in manv respects those not in high school constitute a more perplexinf 
■educational problem than those who are now injoying the benefits 
of this level of education. , ■ 

In • an earlier publics tion * of the United States Office of £ducatioB 
it waashowti that only about 26 per cent of those of secondary school 
age in rur^ areas were enrolled in the high schools of thM 

oominunitieB and that, by way of comparison, about 71 per oentd • 

• * y ; — 

‘ ntmpirittTi 9Wm ot flinwulnry lWt4!*r ^ Bmi tad Vtbtii Itani SehM 
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the urban cliildren are attending the public secondary school? pro- 
vided for them. If the small high school problem is considered in the 
lig^t of these differences it certainly becomes a challenging one. 

Even as it is, the actual number of pupils now found in the rural 
high schools is not an insignificant one. As will be seen from Table 3 
there are enrolled in these small rural high schools a total of 1 ,080,006 
pupils. This is 28.8 per cent of all the children now attending 
public high schools id the United States. The table shows, too, 
that there are in these rural communities 14,143 separate schools now 
attempting to offer all or a part of the high-school program. This 
number is 77.8 per cent of all the public schools now offering work on 
the high-school level. Fifty-nine thousand six hundred and forty 
teachers, or 36.3 per cent of those now partially or wholly employed in 
high-school work, are foimd teaching in these small rural high schools. 

Table 3 . — General statistics showing the extent and types of high-school provision 
in rural corpmunities in J9B5-26 


Type of school organization 

Schools 

Pupils 

Teadiers 

1 

Num- Per 
her ' cent 

« ; 

Number 

P«r . 
cent ' 

dum- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

1 

S 1 t 

1 

V 

4 

g 

• 

t 

(i) Total Id rural 

(b) 4-year rural high schools regularly organized — 

(e) Rural ^lor-aenlor high spools (^3 organization)., 
(d) Rural junior-senior high schools (f>- year undivided)., 
(t) Rural lunior-aeciior high schools (6-year undivided) . . 

(0 t-year rural high sdiools, regutkriy organized 

if) 2-year rural high s<&ools, regularly organized 

(h) Rural Junior high schools (4-year organization) 

(I) l-year rural high schools, regularly organized 

(h Rural lunior high schools (3-year organization) 

(t) Rtiral junior high schools (2>yegr organization) 

Per cent of total mimber in the United Stales in rural 
oommuni ties. 

14, 143 1 100. 0 

1,080,006 

i 

100.0 

w 

50,640 

loao 

9, 936 70. 1 

488 3.6 

823 6. 8 

. 107 , ,8 

r, 266 1 8. 9 

1, 272 1 9. 0 

00 1 .4 

07 1 .6 

116 .8 

90 { .2 

793,980 
81,637 
121,916 
IX M0 

19, 

3.631 

646 

7,883 

X369 

73.6 

7.6 

11.2 

1.2 

3.4 

1.8 

,3 

.1 

.7 

.2^ 

44.767 

3,794 

eio 

X623 

1,M1 

191 

81 

392 

101 

75. 1 
6.B 
9.5 
1.0 
4.2 
2L6 
,3 
.1 
.7 
.8 

30.3 

^ h.8 


28.8 

-- 


1 




Table 3 presents some interesting facts with respect to such matters 
as the length of the period of secondary school instruc^on made 
available to children living in rural communities and the prevailing 
' types of school organization obtaining there. It will be seen at once 
that by far the most of these schools offer a full 4-year program. In 
order to obtain a complete picture of the extent to which the email 
schools provide work extending through, or equivalent to, graduation 
from a regular 4-year high-school course, data given in ite^,(b), (c), 
(d), and (e) must be added together. When this, is done it will be 
seen that a' total of 11,344, or 80.2 per cent of all rural schools offering 
hig^-flchool work, provide a regulag 4-yeer high-eohool program or its 
equivalent., , In ptlter words, if a rural community underta|t<)t eduea- 
a secondary level al all it 9 omnio,n practice tp.o^er.q. 
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program d^nding over a period and presumably culminating 
in graduation. Similar computations will show that 93.5 per cent of 
all the children receiving instruction in rural higb schools are attending 
schools offering four years of work. From this situation it may be 
assumed that children who attend these rural high schools will in 
most oases complete their entire secondary education within these 
small schools. It will also be of interest at this point to note that 
91.5. per ceht of the teachers giving instruction on a secondary level 
in rural communities, are employed in schools providing a fi^4-year' 
program. Reorganized rural high schools of the 3-3, 2-3, 3^2, and 
five or six year undivided types of organization were here considered 
as offering t^ourses extending over the regular 4>year period because 
upon examination of individual reports it was found that the organiza- 
tion of these schools invariably included one or two years of the regular 
elementary period and the full four years of the regular secondary 
period. " 

Item (f) of Table 3 gives the data for all the rural high schools 
found by this study to be offering work equivalent in extent to three 
years of the regular high school. If, however, one wishes to get 
complete statistics for all the rural schools offering two years of regular 
high-school work it wilTbe necessary to add items (g) and (h) together. 
About a dozen of the schools appearing in item (j) should also be 
included in this group. Rural communities which complete their 
offeringain secondary education mth a 4-year junior high scliool were 
- found in every case to be providing in these schools work roughly 
equivalent to the last two years of the elementary period and the 
first two years of the regular high-school period. 

By far the most of the'rural schools which complete their offerings 
in secondary education with a 3-year junior high school were found to 
be so organized as to include two years of the common elementary 
period and one year of the secondary. It therefore follows that the 
statistic of item (i) and most of those of item (j) must be added 
together for a complete measure of the extent to which but one year 
of work on the r^;ular secondary level is provided in rural communi- 
ties. Examinations show that the schools reported as 2-year junior 
high schools in item (k) confine their activities to grades n^^ulaiiy 
classed as elementary. These schools are probably in a transition 
stage from the' r^ular tiementary form of organization to the junior 
high school form and should therefom be thought of as providing 
no part of the regular secondary school program when the abso- 
lute amount of 'secondary education available to rural children is 
considered. 

Table 8 also ahowa in a general way the progresa which the junior 
hi gh school movement is making in these rural communities. At a 
later point evidq^ ifill be pieeented to show the effect of this movt^ 
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ment upon such matters as the size of the school and the pupil*teacher 
ratio. Suffice it here to point out that the reorganization movement 
is making slow headway in rural areas. Schools which have reor- 
ganized on the junior high school basis clearly favor, first, the 6-year 
undivided plan of organization and, second, the 3-3 plan. A signifi- 
cant number of rural schools are coming to add -one or two years to 
the upper elementary grades and to reorganize the whole into a junior 
high school. Communities in which this has taken place either make 
no further provisions for education on a secondary level, or, in coopera- 
tion with neighboring communities, they provide for additional high- 
school opportunities through some centralization scheme embodying 
such features as consolidation, transportation, dormitory provisions, 
free tuition, etc. 

According to another study® the statistics for 1925-26 show only 12 
per cent of the schools in rural communities pfifering secondary work 
to be reorganized to include some form of the junior high school. 
The schools which have effected this reoi^anizatioh, however, enroll 
21.6 per cent of the rural pupils attending high schools. It is there- 
fore evident that these reorganized schools have larger enrollments 
than those not organized on the junior high school plan. By com- 
parison 47.2 per cent of the city high schools have this type of organi- 
sation and they enroll 49 per cent of the. pupils attending urban 
public secondary schools. 

N 

How Small Is the Rural High School? 

In considering the size of a school this study concerns itself with 
two factors, namely, the number of children enrolled in the school and 
the number of teachers employed by it. Such matters as the dimen- 
sions of the buildings which house the school and the amount of equip- 
ment used in the teaching processes are factors which commonly come 
to mind first ii^en the schools are compared as to size. These things 
are recognized as important aspects of any school enterprise, but they 
do not properly constitute the school itself. Educational advantages 
depending upon the size of the school are conunonly limited by the 
Dumber of pupils and the number of teachers available rather than 
by the availability of space and the completeness of the equipment. 
Indeed, it could be shown that the adequacy of the housing space 
and teaching equipment a locality can afford to provide is to a large 
degree determined by the number of pupils available. ' 

This section of the study therefore seeks to distribute the 14,143 
schools found to be offering high-school work in rur^ communities, 
first, on the basis of the nhmber of pupils attending each of the schools, 

*Ibld., p.l4. 
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and, second, on the basis of the number of teachers constituting Um 
teaching staff of^each school. Since the task of any given school ia 
BO largely determined by the number of years of work offered and 
by the number of grades included within its organization, the distn* 
butions 'Were arranged in such a manner as to show these facton. 
Tables 4 and 5 provide for both the numerical and the percentage 
distributions. We are thus able to see at a glance not only the total 
number of each size and class of school, but also the proportion which 
that number represents of the entire class. 

We turn now to Table 4, which shows the schools grouped according 
to certain enrollment ranges. -The distribution begins at one extreme 
with schools enrolling from 1 tp 5 pupils and ends at the other with 
schools enrplling more than 200 pupil^ The intervening enrollment 
groupings are arranged in intervals of 5 for schools enrolling from 
to 10 pupils; in intervals of 10 in those enrolling from 11 to 50 pupils; 
and in intervals of 25 in those with enrollments greater than 50. It 
will thus be seen that the size of the interval increases with the size 
of the enrollment. This scheme w^as foUow'ed because it was Believed 
that a few pupils more or less were of greater significance in 4he lower 
enrollment ranges than in the higher ranges. That is to say, 10 pupils 
more or fewer represent a greater difference in the number and kind 
of problems involved in such matters as curriculum adaptation, teach- 
ing load, per capita costs, etc., in a scHTIi^^SO pupils than this same 
number would represent in a school of 80 pupils. Another reason for 
the narrow intervals in the lower ranges is the special interest of this 
study in showing the number of exti*emery small schools which 
attempt to offer work on the high-school level. The regular 4-year 
high schools and the junior-senior high schools tend to pile up some- 
what in the interval “more than 200,” but since the rural high school 
enrolling as many as 200 pupils is generally thought of as a compara- 
tively large school, it was not believed necessary in this general pre- 
view to further distribute these schools. The tables showing the 
enrollment size of these schools by States, presented later, will provide 
more detailed data on this point. 
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Since by far the most of the rural high schools offer four years of 


even in this group there are a great many schools with extremely I 
small enrollments. Seven of thep[i enroll from 1 to 5 pupils, and 27 I 
more from 6 to 10 pupils; 323 others from 11 to 20 pupils, and a total I 
of 2,183 of these schools enroll 40 pupils or fewer. The median school I 
in this group has an enrollment of only 65.3 pupils and the average I 
enrollment for all of the 4-year high schools in rural areas is only 79.9 I 
pi/pils. Considering percentages, we find that 3.6 per cent of these I 
4-year high schools enroll from 1 to 20 pupils each. Eleven and I 
three-tenths per cent enroll from 1 to 30 pupils each; 22 per cent enroll I 
from 1 to 40 pupils each, and a total of 33.9 per cent of these schools" I 
have enrollments of 50 pupils or fewer. Only 9.5 per cent of these I 
4-year schools show enrollments of more thai\150 pupils. I 

The junior-senior high schools make a much better showing as to I 
size of enrollments than do the 4-year high schools. None of this I 
class of schools is found in the first two enrollment groups.' A total I 
of only 29, or 2 per cent of all the schools in this class, report? enroll- 
ments of fewer than 40 pupils. The median school has an enrollment 
of 128.5 pupils, and the average enrollment is 152.3. Of course it 
must be borne in mind that most of these schools are offering six years 
of work and that the enrollments arc in most cases composites of six 
instead of four grades. If the average enrollments of these two types 
of schools are divided by the respective number of grades composing 
each, it is found that there are about five pupils more per grade in 
the junior-senior type of organization than in the regular 4-year 
school. The difference may, however, be in part accounted for by 
the fact that the first two grades of the junior-senior organization 
offer a level of work which is, generally speaking, on a par with the 
last ’two grades of the regular elementary school. Proportionate 
enrollments are usually larger in these elementary grades than they 
are in the succeeding high-schooil^ades. No statistics on the actual 
enrollments of these schools by glj^des are available, but indications 
are that the average number of pupils per grade is not greatly dif- 
ferent in the last four grades of the schools organized on the iunio^ 
senior basis from what it is in the corresponding grade of the regular 
4-year schools. The quality and the variety of the oducationd 
activities a school can offer are undoubtedly dependent to some extent 
upon the number of pupils available in each grade, but the greater 
number of alternations of curriculum offerings possible in the six ; 
grades than in the four, the larger total number of children and teach- i 
ers available, and the greater similarity of interests likely to' be rep- ^ 
resented in a larger body ’of students, and other factors of- this kind 
related to the aggregate size of the" enrollment etill make it highly*, 
probable that the junior-senior type of organization has* an adyantage^^ 


work, let us consider this class of schools first. It will be seen that 
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over the traditional 4-year high school in providing an acceptable 
type of education in rural communities. 

Rural schools with high-echool departments which offer less than 
four years of work bring together even smaller aggregations of pupda 
than do those offering a full 4-year course. A total of 4L schorls, or 
3.2 per cent of those offering a regular 3-year course, show enrollments 
ranging from 1 to 10 pupils. Thirty and nine-tenths per cent of this 
class enroll between 1 and 20 pupils each, and a tot^l of 62.7 per cent 
report enrollments ranging between 1 and 30 pupils. The median 
enrollment of the regular 3-year high schools is only 25.9 pupils, and 
this entire class shows an average enrollment, of only 28.9 pupils per 
school. The schools offering a regular 2-year high-school course 
show an average enrollment of only 15.1 pupils. The median 2-year 
school was found to enroll 15 pupils. Twenty- three per cent of this 
class of schools enroll 10 or fewer pupils each, and more than three- 
fourths of the entire group show enrollments of 20 pupils^nr fewer 
each. Of those offering only one year of the regular high-school 
course, nearly one-half enroll only between 1 and ^ pupils each, and 
more than two out of every three of this group of schools enroll only 
between 1 and 10 pupils each. 

It is interesting to note that when the average enrollment of each 
of these classes of schools is divided by the number of years consti- 
tuting the length of their respective courses the number of pupils per 
year increases in direct proportion to the number of years of work 
offered. This is true in every case except that of the 1-year schools. 
The average per grade in the 4-year schools is nearly 20 pupils, that 
of the 3-year schools is abou#^lQ pupils, that of the 2-yenr schools 
about 8 pupils, and that of the 1-year group about 10. If our school 
systems were organized into larger administrative units, and if our 
plans of education were more comprehensiye in character, it would 
seem that much could be gained by limiting the activities on the 
secondary levels in the smaller communities to one or two years of 
work. We could then require with some hope of success that the 
more limited job be done well rather than to allow these very small 
schools to struggle along trying to give a complete 4-year program 
which in the nature of ihings must be a makeshift and which must 
always be disproportionately expensive. These communities could 
then cooperate with neighboring school districts in providing else- 
where vior thosa pupils who have completed the local high-school 
offerings and who would wish to continue this type, of education'. 
Such a scheme would make possible the establishment of centraQj 
located union schools which ooutd .recruit enroUments and teaching 
staffs sufficiently large to make an acceptable quality and a oom^ 
iplete program of secondary • ^u(^tion possible in . rural areM and 
which would place these geographioalfy within reach of rural children. 

'-‘nil', ‘c* * ▼li* *. ‘I*. i4> i U,i 
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The statistics of the schools of tbs comparatively small number of 
communities whioli offer a year or two of secondary work-by means 
of the 3-year junior high school^rganization would seem to support 
the above contentions. *The average enrollment of this group is 
64.6 pupils. This gives an average of more th^n 20 pupils foi* each 
year of work offered. To be sure, there are. 60 4-year ‘junior hi^ 
schools included in this grouping, but calculations show the average 
enrollment of these to be only 60.5 pupils, thus leaving an average of' 
66.8 pupils for each of the 3-year junior high schools. It will, there- 
N^fore, be seen that both the overage enrollment per school and the 
average enrollment per grade is more than twice as great in rural 
high schools of less than four years when they are reorganized on the 
junior high school hhsis than when organized on the traditional plan. 

There are undoubtedly a great many schools which offer one or two 
years of high-school work hut which are not recognized officially in 
any way By their respective State departments of education. The 
existence of these schools would, therefore, not be known to this office, 
and, consequently, these schools would not be included in these tabu- 
lations. As pointed out above, there were 3,543 schools known to be 
offering some form of high-school work which could not be included 
in this study. Most of these probably offer less than four years of work. 

It is relatively certain, therefore, that the data for the various groups of 
* schools, especially those offering less than four years of work, must be re- 
garded as indicative of the situation rather than numerically complete. 
The number of schools offering one year of work on a secondary level, 
for instance, is undoubtedly much greater than that shown in Table 4. 

Before examining the facts presented in Table 5 it should be under- 
stood that the. questionnaire requested each school offering work of 
high-school grade to report as high-school teachers* only those persons 
who devote half or more than half of their time to the work on a 
secondary level. In these smalT schools, especially in those offering 
but one or two years of work of a secondary grade, many of the 
teachers are devoting a part of their time to the elementary grades. 

It is a frequent practice in schools employing but one high-school 
teacher to require that teacher to act as the principal of the elementary 
school, in addition to his high-school duties. When but one year of 
high-school work is offered, this principal roust also frequently teach 
some of the classes in the elemental^ school, such ,as manual arts 
and agncuHure. In the rural high school employing two or three 
teachers one of them is usually designated as principal of both the 
high and the elementary school. Since none of the schools included 
in the study reimried the employment of fewer than one teaol^r, 

' there can be in these statistics no compensatory factor from elemen* j 
tary teachers giving a part of their time to work on the high-school 
, IsydL’ It is highly probable, therefore, that the statistics presented ^ 
in I'able 6 show the teaching^taffs of these smal) schools to J>e larger^ 
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than they actually are. Many of the high-school departments 
' reported to be employing one teachbi* probably receive the benehU 
I of but one-half or. three-fourths of the full time of a teacher. In the 
I two or three teacher high schools several or all of them may be devoting 
B portion of their time to the grade schools of which they are a part. 

When the size of the teaching staff employed in the rural high 
Bchools is taken as an index of the .size of the school enterprise, the 
smallness of these schools shows yp even more significantly than was 
true when only the enrollment was considered. It takes, by and 
large, just^as much of a teacher's time and energy, as our high schools 
•are now organized, to instruct a group of 10 children in the require- 
ments of a given year of high-school work as it does to instruct 20 
or even 30 children. W’ icn one or two teachers attempt a complete 
4-ycar program of high-schoo! work under the present scheme of 
organization and procedure it always means a more limited num- 
ber of curriculum offerings and fewer educational activities than is 
possible when this work is divided between several teachers. The 
per capita cost oi secondary* education under such circumstances is 
at best high, sometimes mounting to sums all out of proportion to 
what thty should be or to the values derived. When in addition the 
very poor quality of this education is considered the cost per unit of 
actual educational achievement becomes such as to raise' a serious 
question concerning the administrative wisdom and justification for 
providing second^ary education in rural areas in the manner we are 
now doing. 

* \ 

Table 5. — Size and type of rural high schools distributed on the basis of the number 

of teachers employed in each school 
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It will be seen from Table 5 that, 130 of the regularly organized 
4-year high schools reported that Uiey were employing but’ a single 
teacher. That is to. say, that in 130 rural school communities one 
teacht^r is called upon to give all the instruction necessary to provide 
a complete 4-year high-achool course. In 1,195 communities the 
’ work of providing four years of high-school work is divided between 
two teachers; and in 2,819 schools the entire 4-year program is 
dependent upon a staff of three teachers. Percentages show ttiat' 1.3 
per cent of tbe 4-year high schools in rliral areas are dependent for all 
their instructional service “upon a single teacher; that 12.1 per cent 
naore employ but two teachers; and that a total of 41.8 per cent offer 
four years of high-school work with a staff of three teachers or fewer. 
The median school in this group employs only 3.4 teachers, and the 
average teaching staff consists of 4.5 teachers. 

Schools which offer a complete 4-year progiam but which are 
org^lzed on the junior-senior plan show up advantageously in a 
.^number of respects when their teaching staffs are compared to those 
. *of the regular 4-year high schools. Even if the average number of 
teachers is not so v^ry much greater there are always two or more 
teachers and that in itself .means some chance to departmentalize 
the work and to capitalize to some extent the several teachers’ indi- 
vidual training and fitness. Since there are no fewer than two teachers 
in any of the junior-senior schools, it is not likely that the equivalent 
of more than three years of work will devolve upon any one teacher. 
It will be remembered that in the case of the 4-year schools there were 
130 situations where one teacher was responsible for the entire 4-year 
program. In only 1.4 per cent of the ifthools in the junior-senior 
group was one teacher i;e8ponsible for as much as three years of tie 
program, and in only 6.8 per cent more could there be a service load 
of more than two years per teacher. The median school in this 
group employed a staff of 5.6 teachers, ^nd the average staff consisted 
of 7.1 teachers. If the four grades or years of high-school work 
represented by each of the 9,926 rural 4-year high schools are added 
together and the total number of grades or years apportioned oqually 
among the total number of teachers employed in these schools, it is 
found that the average service Ipad per teacher employed in this 
class of schools is 0.84 of a year or grade. * Similar computations for' 
the 6-yeor rural junior-senior high schools show on average service 
load of 0.67 of a school year or grade per teacher. The average teacher 
in a 4-year high school must, therefore, carry a considerably heavier j 
, program of duties than is true in the junior-senior schools. In view ■> 
s, of.the fact that at best the rural h^h school teacher must spread ■ 
/her servipes rather tlinly over a wide area, it is probable that the 
piipils attending thp latter type of rqral high school are at an advan* 
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tage educationally because of the larger teaching staffs obtaining in 
then). 

It will be seen that of the regular 3-year high schools in rural 
communities 19.6 per cent depend. Tor all the instruction offered in , 
them on a single teacher. That is to say, that in about one out of 
live of these schools the one person composing its teaching staff must 
offer all the courses constituting ^eir 3-y6ar curriculum. In another 
65.1 per cent of this group of schools two teachers provide the entire 
3-ycar program. The median 3-year school employs* 1.5 teachers, 
and the average teaching staff in these 3-yoar schools is tv^o teachers.. 
In nearly seven out of every eight of the comparatively sm^l number 
of regularly organized 2-ycar rural high schools included ih the study 
one teacher is responsible for all the work offered. 

Most of the 3-year junior high schools located in the rural com- 
munities are found to have a teaching staff of either two or three 
teachers/ The median school in this group employs 'J.S teachers 
and the averse staff consists of 3.3 teachers. About one in six of 
these schools has a teaching staff of five or more teachers. With the 
common practice of departnientalizing the instruction in the junior 
high schools a teaching staff of three or more teachers should bo able 
to provide a fairly acceptable quality of junior high school education. 
For example, in building a teaching staff of four teachers it will be 
possible to provide for one who is specially fitted to teach the courses 
in English and languages, another to teach the social sciences, one to • 
teach the mathematics and sciences, and one especially trained in the 
industrial arts. Provisions for hcRlth e^cation, the fine arts, and 
extracurricular . activities could bd^ provided in such a school by 
capitalizing the individual fitness and the adaptability found ainapg 
the teachers of both the elementary and junior high school. , ’ 

Since cost is an important consideration in providing secondary 
school opportunities in rural communities, the colunm showing the 
average number of pupils per teacher in the various types of high 
schools is of interest. Other things being equal, schools with larger 
teaching staffs undoubtedly have a better chance of providing a high 
grade of secondary education than have those with smaller teaching 
staffs. Even if the pupil-teacher ratio in small and large high schoola 
were ^ual, the units of actual educational achievement would prob^ 
ably be more costly in the smaller than in the larger Bchool.% When 
it is found, however, that there are an averse of 7.9 pupils per 
teacher in the 1-year high schools, 12.5 in the 2-year schools, 14.4 in 
the 3-yettr schools, and 17.7 in the 4-year schools, and wlmo it is 
remembered that teachers' salaries .constitute^ the major .itam of 
expense, it beconma apparent that the per capita cost is a good; deal 
higher in the smaller rural high schools than it is in the larger sc^^ls. 
The group of mrfil high schools which shows the largest number of 
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pupils per teacher is the junior-senior group. The schools offering 
junior high school work only have the second largest number of pupils 
per teacher. Indications, therefor^ are that the cost of the commod- 
ity purchased in these schools is much higher as the schools become 
smaller, both from the standpoint df the quality of education pro- 
vided and from^he standpoint of the number of pupils among whom 
the instructional costs must be apportioned. 

m 

Size of the Rural High School by States 

Having examined the smallness of the rural high schools as indicated 
by the statistics for .the Nation as a whole, the study now presents 
data to show in what States these small high schools may be found. 
The following tables shoxv for each of the States the number of 
high schools of various types falling within the several enrollment 
ranges and the number employing teaching staffs of various sizes. 
The tables show also the total number of the several types of 
high-school enterprises found in the rural areas of each State, the total 
number of pupils. enrolled in each type, and the total number of 
teachers employed in each. In order to show central tendencies in 
enrollment, averages are given, and where schools of sufficient number 
were recorded to be statistically valid, the median enrollment and the 
interquartile range of the enrollment distributions for each State are 
also presented. Similar measures for the size of the teaching staffs 
were also found and are presented by States. In order that ‘some 
estimate may be had of the comparative cost of the various types of. 
school oi^anization in the several States, the pupil-teacher ratios 
are also examined. , 

There is little need for extensive analyses of the data presented. 
The arrangements are simple and the significant facts are more or less 
obvious. It is the purpose of this section of the study, therefore, to 
state the major purpose of each table, indicate how it should be read, 
point out any special facta that should be noted, and leave the reader 
to draw largely his own conclusions. The lyajor reason for including 
these detailed tables in the study is to make it possible for each State 
to see how many of these very small high schools are maintained by the 
rural communities within its borders and to facilitate comparison with 
other States with respect to the small high school problem. The hope 
is that a presentation of facts of this sort will help any given State to 
become aware of the presence and the extent of its small high school 
problem and to stimulate study looking toward improvement in the 
secondary education provided for rural children. A later section of 
the study will attempt to show how some of the States and many of 
the communities are solving the rural high*school problem, . 
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Table 6 presents a distribution of the 9,926 re^arly organized 
j 4*year high schools on the basis of the number of pupilb enrolled in each. 

I It \^dll be noted that the same arrangement of intervals was followed as 
I. in Table 4 except that the upper limit w'as extended to provide for the 
I further distribution of the schools with enrollments greater than 200. 
Those with enrollments ranging between 200 and 300 pupils were 
apportioned to four additional range intervals, and those with enroll- 
ments of more than 300 pupils each were grouped together in the 
' tal^ulation, but footnotes are provided to give some idea of the enroll- 
ment size of the comparatively few schools reaching these higher 
enrollment levels. 

Column 19 of Table 6 gives the total number of 4-year high schools 
located in centers of 2,500 or few'er population and reported from 
each State. These totals must be kept in mind as the distributions 
and the measures of school size of the several States are compared. 
A State with a large number of rural high schools obviously could 
have a good many high schools in the lower enrollment ranges and 
still not have as large a proportion of very small schools as some 
other State with a smaller total number of rural high schools and 
equal or even slightly smaller number in the lower enrollment groups. 

The table should be read as follows; Alabama reported a total of 
only» 33 4-»year high schools of‘ the regularly organized type. The 

• smallest school reported i”. this group has an enrollment of 21 to 30 
pupils and the largest one reported an enrollment of more than 600 
pupils. The remaining schools are scattered between these extremes, 
with the great majority enrolling 76 pupils or n\ore. In other words, 
Alabama's rc^ilar 4-year^ral high schools are relatively large, espe- 
cially when comparisons are made with other States. This observation 

* is borne out when the central tendencies given in Table 8 are examined. 
The average enrollment for Alabama is here found to be 148.8 pupils, 
the median enrollment 134, and thermiddle 50 per cent of these schools 
are found to have enrollments ranging between 87 and 181 pupils. 
The reason for Alabama’s superiority in the size of these rural 4-year 
high schools can undoubtedly be found in part in its consolidation 
program, and in part in the fact that this State administrates its 
educational programs on a county unit basis. 
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Four States report schools which are attempting four years of 
high-school work with an enrollment of five pupils or fewer. Nearly 
one-third of all the schools with enrollments between 1 and 10 pupils 
are found in Oregon, the remainder of this group being scattered between 
17 States, one or two to a State. Most of the States report no schools 
in the firet two enrollment groups. One out of every three of the 
4-year rural high schools operating in the State of Nevada has an 
enrollment of 20 pupils or few'er; in Oregon one out of five of these 
scr ’s report an enrollment small enough to fall %ithin this limit, 
and in North Dakota one out of six falls within this group. Several 
other States show a considerable number of these extremely small 
high schools but the proportion to the total number is not great. 

^Table 7 presents these same schools distributed on the basis of the 
number of teachers employed in each. In this table may be found the 
exact number of 4-year rural high schools, in each State, which employ 
teaching staffs of various sizes. Detailed data are given in the footnote 
for those which employ a teaching staff of more than 15 teachers. 
It will be seen that of the 130 schools which report, offering four years 
of secondary work with a teaching staff of but one teacher, 28 are in 
the State of Oregon, 27 are in North Dakota, 13 in the State of 
Washington, 8 in Arkansas, 8 in Kentucky, and 7 in Texas, The 
remaining 39 are scattered among 17 States. 


Table T.-^The regularly organized 4-year high achoola in rural and amall population centera diaiributed by Statea and on the baaia of the aize 

of the teaching ataff employed 
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Table 8 should be read together with Tables 6 and 7. In it are 
presented the totals and the central, tendencies for the distributions 
' given for the several States in the tw^o previous tables. All three 
tyi)cs of data are necessaiy to give a complete picture of the size 
in each State of this type of school. It will be seen from Table 7 that 
the average number of pupils enrolled- per school ranges from 49.3 
pupils in North Dakota to 213.1 pupils in Utah. The average 
number of teachers employe^per school ranges from 2.6 in Arkansas 
to 9.8 in California. Rhode Island also shows an average teaching 
stafi as large as 9.8 teachers, but tliis State reported only four schools 
in this class and it would be a fair guess that these are located in sub- 
urban centers. Three States showman average teaching staff of few'er 
than three teachers and seven others show fewer than four teachers per 
school. The data in column 6 indicate that low pupil-teacher ratios 
arc due not only to the large number of schools in the lower enroll- 
ment ranges but also to tfie proportionately large number of teachers 
con.«tituting the average teaching staffs of these small schools. It 
will be seen that the lowest puml-teacher ratios are fouhd, by and 
large, in the States which are kn^ n to have large sections of sparsely 
settled areas — States such as iVrizona, Nevada, Colorado, and Cali- 
fornia. Si.x other States show fewer than 16 pupils per teacher. 
Arkansas shows an average of more than 25 pupils per teacher and 
Utah shows nearly that number. The high pupil-teacher ratio in 
Arkansas is obviously caused by understaffing these small high schools 
whereas that of Utah is caused by the large enrollments brought to- 
gether in the rural high schools of this State. Utah’s success in this 
respect is probably due to two factors, viz, consolidation and the 
county unit of school administration. Whatever the’ cause of the 
small number of pupils available per teacher it always follows that the 
per capita costs in such schools are high. On the other hand, high 
costs may be more justifiable than attempting to offer a 4-year high- 
school course with a staff too small in number to make possible an 
acceptable quality of secondary work. 
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Column 8 shows the enrollment of the median 4-year high school 
in rural communities. That is to say, half of the 'schools of this type 
in a given State have onrfllinents larger than the number given in 
this column and half have enrollments which are smaller. In North 
Dakota, for example, half of the 4-year rural high schools enroll fewer 
than 40 pupils each and half report enrollments lai^er than this 
number. Column 9 gives the enrollment range which includes the 
middle .50 per cent of these schools w'hen arrangecLin order of size of 
enrollment. In ophimns 10 and 1 1 are presented data similar to those 
‘ given in columns .S and 9, except that they show the size of the teach- 
ing staff instead of the size of the enndlment. 

Table 9 gives a statistical pictiire by States of the sizes of those 
• schools located in rural areas which offer only the first three years of 
the regular 4-year high-school course. Since the distribution ranges 
are much narrower for this class of rural high schools than for the 
4-year schools, it was possible to show in a single table facts similar to 
those shown in Tables G, 7, and S, except that because of the relatively , 
small number of schools of this class in most of the States, the medians 
and interquartile ranges are not included. The table is arranged into 
four major parts, viz, the distribution of the 1,256 schools by size of 
enrollment and by size of teaching staffs, the columns showing totals 
for each State, and the columns presenting the central tendencies 
found. The States of Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware, 
Mnssacluisetts, Nevada, and New Hampshire report no schools under 
this classification, and 11 others report few^ than five such schools. 
Nearly one-half of all the schools of this t^e are found within the 
four populous States of Texas, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, each 
of which reports more than 100 such schools. It will be seen later 
that iivcach of these States schools of this type are fully accepted as a 
part of the State’s secondary school system, and definite standards for 
them are set up and maintained by their respective State departments 
of public instruction. In nine States the average enrollment per 
3-year school is fewer than 20 pupils'. It will be noted that most of 
these States are those with comparatively sparse populations. In hut 
a single State, New Jei-sey, do these schools employ an average teach- 
ing staff of as many as throe teachers. Maine and North Dakota show 
an average staff of one and one- tenth teachers respectively. Nearly 
two-thirds of all the schools in this group employ but two teachers 
each to provide all the secondary instruction the children will get 
during the three years of their attendance. In five States there is an 
^average of fewer than 10 pupils per teacher. 
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KjQ iKipik reported the following exuroUmentB: New York, 107 and 149; Texas, 140* 
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j Data presented in Table 10 relative tfr the sizes by States of the 
! schools offering two years of the regular high-school course are sunilaT 

in almost every respect to those given for the 3-year schools. States 
from which are reported either none or very few schools of the 3-year 
type in almost every case show none or very few of the 2-year type. 
Michigan is the only outstanding exception. Only three of the 
schools of this State are reported as 3-year schools, whereas 69 are 
reported as 2-year schools. Illinois also shows more than 100 schools 
of the 2-year type and Missouri ranks highest in the total number of 
schools of this class. Kentucky, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, and Ohio 
also rank high. The table shows that in some of the States all of the 
schools of this class report 10 pupils or fewer each and in many all 
report 20 pupils or fewer. Teaching staffs are proportionately small. 
Fourteen States show an average of one teacher per school and the 
average number per school of all the schools ip this class is only a liftle 
more than one teacher. The series of measures ^om the two tables 
most nearly comparable are those showing the pupil teacher ratio. 
In most of the States the 2-year schools show slightly fewer pupils per 
teacher than the 3-year schools. Among the Stores reporting large 
numbers of schools offering two and three years of the regular sec- 
ondary course Illinois and North Dakota should be noted as States 
showing, respectively, eight and four pupils per teacher more in the 
latter type of school than in the former. 
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The data for schoob in rural areas which reported that they offer 
but one yqar of the roghlar high-school course are given in Table 11.' 
The arrangement is the same as in Tables 9 and 10. Reports of 
secondary school situations of this type were received from only 24 
States, and from each of 1 1 of these one such school was reported. 
North Dakota reports as many as 12 schools of this type, and this is 
the largest number from any one State. Since such slight variations 
occur in the matter of size of enrollment and teacliing staff the dis- 
tributions and central tendencies shown in this table are not very 
significant. The table is included here onl.v in the interest of a coin- 
plete picture. One significant difference related to school size should, 
however, bo notedw The pupil-teacher ratio is in almost every case 
much lower in the 1-ycar schools than in those offering longet courses. 
This would naturally have an effect upon the cost per child of second- 
ary .school education. 

Tarlk 11. — Size of regular J^genr high i^chanl'i in grurnl and ^rnall populatinn 
cen(er.n Rhdwn hj/ eizc of the enrollment and fe// the nnmhee of benchers employed 
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Data showing sizes and peevalence by States of schools offering 
4 years of high-school work in rural areas but organized on the junior 
high-school basis are shown in Tables 12, 13, and 14. These schools 
are referred to in this study as reorganized or junior-senior schools. 

It will be noted in the first place that all the rural high schools which 
have both the junior and senior units have been grouped together 
regardless of the number of years constituting each unit. For the 
total number of rural junior-senior high schools organizecT on each of ^ 
the several plans of combining grades reference should be had to 
Table 3 and the discussion concerning that table. It would probably • 
be of interest to show here the distribution by States of the schools 
organized on each of these various plans, but since this study is 
devoted primarily^to showing the size of the rural high school rather 
, than its organization, and since the factors affecting the s‘ize of^M 
school are believed to be sufficiently similar in all types of rural 
< schools organized on the junior-senior basis to warrant grouping them 
together, separate distributions for each tj'pe are not given. For 
those interested in the prevalence of each type of organization, how- 
ever, the States from which 25 or more schools of any one type were 
reported are here briefly listed. Of the 4SS schools operating under 
the #-3 plan, Alabama reports 93. Ohio 44, Michigan 41, West 
Virginia 26, and Indiana 25: of the 823 rural junior-senior high schools 
of the 6-ycar undivided type, 179 are* in Indiana, 90 in Ohio, 88 in 
Michigan, 76 in Iowa, 32 in Pennsylvania, 26 each in Oklahoma and 
Missouri, and 25 in Colorado; the 107 junior-senior high schools in 
rural areas operating under the various combinations of the 5-year 
plan are thinly scattered over 32 States, only Jowa, Michigan, and 
Mississippi reporting as many as 10 schools each. In other words, 
the schools organized on 6ne of the 5-year plans are seemingly the 
result of acciderwtal causes rather than studied policy. The practices 
_of the States with respect to the 5-year type of organization would, 
therefore, not be 
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Table 12 . — The reorganited 5-S, 9-year, or 5-year high achooU in -^ural and email population eenlere diatnhvted by States on the basis of 
• enrollment 
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Table M.— Central tendencies in reorganized S-3 6-year and 5-year undivided 
high schools in rural and small population centers 


State 
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The data presented in Tables 12, 13, and 14 are arranged 
should be read, respectively, very much in the same way as those for 
the regular 4-year high schools given in Tables 6*7 , and 8. The only 
significant differences are found in the table showing central tenden- 
des. The total number of schools organized pp the junior-senior 
basis is so small and the distribution ranges so wide in most of the 
States that statistics showing median schools and interquartile ranges 
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of distribution would have little value. These are, therefore, omitted 
from Table 14, . 

It will be found that all of the States except Louisiana and Rhode 
Island are represented in these tables. .. However, 10 others reported 
five or fewer such schools. The number of the schools of this .ty pe 
in any piven State found in the lower enrollment ranges and .\ith 
extremely small teaching staffs can easily be seen. 

It is pertinent at this point to make some comparisons between 
the average- sizes oPthe regular 4-ycar high schools in rural areas and 
those operating on the junior-senior type of organization. ^\ith, 
respect to average enrollments it will bo see^ tl^t in only one State, 
Missouri, do the junior-senior schools show fewer than 100 pupils; 
in 10 States these schools average between 200 and 300 jJUpils each; 
and in three Stat^ they average more than 300 pupils. The foot- 
note, Table 12, shows that »urn4junior-senior high- schools of more 
than 600 pupils arc found in some of these States. By comparison, 
the 4-year rural high schools average fewer than 100 pupils in 33 
of the States, between 100 and' 200 in, 8 of the States, and more 
than 200 in only 2 of the States. A comparison of the average teach- 
ing staff shows the junior-.senior gi’oup to have similar advantages 
over the 4-year type in the matter of size, although the differences 
are not so marked as in the. case of enrollments. Of course the fatt 
that the former offens a 6-year program, whereas the latter provides 
only four years of work,, offsets some of" the administrative advan- 
tages made po.ssible hccause of the larger aggregations of pupils and 
teaehers, hut, as "just pointed out, there will still be such educational 
* advantages as broadened curricula, increased extracurricular activi- 
ties, teacher specialization, etc. As indicated by a comparison of 
pupil-teacher ratios, the junior-senior gioup is also apt to have the 
advantage in the matter of pupil costs. In every State except 
Alabam^nd Arkansas these schools show' a larger number of pupils 
per teacher than do the 4-year schools. In some States these differ- 
ences are slight hut in others — for example, Kentucky , North Dakota, 

’ Oklahoma, and Washington— they are vei7 substantial. If the cost 
advantages of both the higher quality of education provided and the 
B higher pupil-teacher ratios could be fully ascertained, there is a high 
probability that the junior-senior plan of high-school organization, 
wo\ild, at l^st with respect to cost, show much superiority as a means 
of providing high-school education in rural conimunities. 

Comparatively few of the rural school systems have thus far under- 
taken to complete their local educational provisions by means of the 
junior high school organized and maintained separate from a semor 
school. The junior high school, if found at all in rural communities^ 
is much more frequently a part of the 6-yeor junior-eenior type o! 
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organization, What proportion of the SQhool districts in which these 
independent junior high school units are found provide the remaining 
part of the secondary school p^ogiam hy definite agreement with 
j Some near-by senior high school and what proportion allow the children 

upon completion ol the local junior unit to shift for themselves in 
the matter of continuing, their education is not known. What the 
practices are in this respect and how the various types of arrange- 
ments are working out in such matters as pupil retention, per capita 
costs, and other facts would be important information and should 
be car»jfully investigated. This study will, however, limit itself to 
showing the number of schools with this type ot organization, the 
factors which show the sizes of enrollments and teacliing staffs, and 
the location of these schools by States. • 

Table 15 shows that the 178 separately organized junior high 
^ schools of this type are distributed among 36 of the States. West 
Virginia leads with a total of 29 such schools, Florida shows 21, 
Alabama and Pennsylvania each show 15, and Utah 10. All other 
States report fewer than 10 such schools each. Enrollment averages 
show very great variations as among States, a fact also true of the 
average teaching staffs. Since in most of these schools but a single 
year of the regular high-school course is offered and since two of the 
grades commonly found in the elementary school arc involved in the 
data presented in Table 15 no further general analyses or comparisons 
will be attempted hjjrc. ^ 
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The data for the 2-year j unior high schools oj>erating as independent* 
units are given by States in Table 16. It was just pointed out that 
an examination of the questionnaires revealed the fact that the grades 
constituting these schools are in every case those commonly found in 
the ele|ientary schools. Strictly speaking, therefore, these schools 
do not offer any secondary education at all. Teaching programs in 
these schools are probably assigned on a vertical or departmental 
plan instead of the horizontal or grade plan, and they may follow a 
few other of the adtninistrative practices commonly found in the 
junior high schools. It is probably for this- reason that they have 
appropriated to themselves the name junior high school. The 
data from these schools are given here in the interest of completing 
a picture rather than for any significance that they may have in 
themselves. In any event the data are to§ scattering to be of much 
value. 
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In order that each State might compare its rural high school situa> 
tion with that of any other State, an attempt was made in Table 17 
to show a general picture, fcolumn 2 gives the total number of high 
schools which in 1926 returned data on the questionnaires sufficiently 
complete to be used in this study. Column 3 shows the total number 
of high schools located in centers with 2,500 or more population and 
column 4 shows those locdled in centers which have a population 
smaller than that number and which are therefore regarded in this 
study as rural. From the data given in these colunms percentages 
were computed and presented In' column 5 to show what proportion 
the rural high school is of the States’ entire secondary school problem, 
the proportions being measured by the number of high school enter- 
prises in each type of conimunity. The proportion of all the children 
of high-^chool age in a given State which live in rural communities 
w’ould undoubtedly be a better measure of a State’s rural high school 
problem than the proportion of schools which are rural, but, generally 
speaking, little attention is paid to children not in high schooled most 
of the State’s interest in secondary education concerns itself with the 
school enterprise as a unit. The chief purpose of columns 6-12 is to 
show in summary form how, that is, by what means and to what 
degree, the several States meet the high-school needs in their rural 
commufhties. These columns, therefore, show the number of schools 
according to the length of the secondary school program made avail- 
able in the several rural centers and the number of schools oper^ing 
either on the traditional or on the reorganized^ plan of organization. 
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In the remaining columns an attempt is made to bring together 
some data which will at -least in part measure what is accomplished 
by the rural high school program in each State. Column 13 shows, 
what the ratio of the number of pupils attending rural high schools is 
to each 100 pupil^ enrolled in rural elementary schools. It is assumed 
that the compulsory school laws have the effect in all States of bring- 
ing appro.ximately the same proportion of the available rural children 
into the rural elementary school. It is believed, therefore, that the 
proportion of children of elementary school age enrolled in the elemen- 
tary school is a sufficiently constant factor in all States to constitute 
a valid measure against which to gage the proportionate number 
of children brought into the rural high school. 

It is, of course, recognized that some of the children living in rural 
communities attend high school in urban centers and that the number 
of pupils given in this study as enrolled in rural high schools are not 
all the rural children attending high school. No data comparable for 
all States are available to show just how great this influx from rural 
areas to city high schools is, but it seems safe to assume that most of 
the children who must leave their homes to pursue a secondary educa- 
tion are guided in their choide of a school cither by district, county, 
or State free tuition provisions and by various transportation arrange- 
ments. These provisions would naturally operate in favor of choos- 
ing a 8cho*l in an adjacent or near-by school unit. Since nonresi- 
dent rural high school pupils are drawn chiefly from the open country 
where no high-school opportunities are provided, and since such pupils 

• are apt ^|attend schools in districts nearest to their homes, it seems 
fair to assume that most of these nonresident high-school children 
attend schools in the smaller population centers. If the^ above 
assumptions are granted, it follows that most of the pupils living in 
one district and attending high school in another shift between school 
districts, both of which are regarded by this study as rural. It is 
believed, therefore, that the number of children living in the country 
and attending high schools in the cities is probably comparatively 
small and that the number of children shown by this study to be at- 
tending rural high schools includes for most of the States very nearly 
all the rural children who are enjoying secondary school opportunities. 

States which are highly urbanized or which follow policies of 
providing high-school education to large numbers of rural children by 
transporting them to high schools located in centers laiger than 2,500 
population will probably find the data presented in columns 13 and 
18 to be slightly too low as a measure of how well rural children are 
reached by secondary education. Allowances should be made in the 
use of these data for such unusual conditions. i 

States in which such conditions obtain should| as a result of the 

influx of rural children^ show somewhat larger proportions of children 

• ■ 
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attending urban high schools. It is partly for this reason that data 
are presented in column 14 to show for ^ach State what the ratio of 
the number of pupils enrolled in its urban high schools.is to each 100 
pupils enrolled in its elementary schools. Other things being equal a 
State in Which many children living in population, centers of fewer than 
2,500 are transported to or otherwise attend high schools located in 
centers larger than 2,500 population should show a slightly larger 
proportion of children attending these city high schools than a State 
not following this policy. It is obvious that if elementary children as 
well as high-school children attend schools located in city centers it 
will have the same effect on the measures in both columns 13 and 14 as 
if neither elementary nor secondary pupils were shifted for school 
purposes from rural to urban centers. When,-.therefore, comparisons 
are attempted between States with respect to tne proportions of rural 
children reached by its high-school program the data given in column 
14 should be taken into account. 

Another reason for introducing into the study the data given in 
column 14 is to provide a means by which the several States might 
make comparisons between the relative nut^ei; of rural and urban 
children brought into contact with secondary school opportunities. 
It will be seen that in most States a much larger proportion of urban 
children are enrolled in high school than is true of its rural children. 
Column 15 shows data similar to those given in columns 13 and 14, 
except that it shows the proportionate number of high-school pupils 
reached in both rural and urban communities. The data in column 15 
are unaffected by the number of pupils living in rural communities 
and attending high schools located in cities. They provide a fairly 
reliable measure of the extent to which a State’s high-school program 
reaches all the available children living within its borders. " 

In order to provide a further check for the data presented in col- 
umn 13, an attempt was made to find for each of the States the per 
cent of the rural children 15 to 18 years of age, the United States 
census group comparing most closely ^to the normal high-schppl 
peiiod, found enrolled in the rural high schools. The results of these 
computations are given in column 18. These data do not overcome 
the element of error arising from the number of rural pupifs attending 
urban high schools, but they are computed upon the United States 
census report, thus overcoming any errors emanating from the use of 
elementary school enrollment as a basis. Since the data showing the 
enrollments in rural elementary schools were computed from two 
different sources there is always iB^chance that slight errors may have 
entered because of differences in bases upon which the raw data were 
reported.* ^ ' 

No census data are available for a date later than 1920 . It was 
therefore necessary to find the rate of change for each State which 
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occurred during the previous decade in the population of^^e age 
group most closely approximating the normal high-school ttfe and then 
stepping-up the 1920 census figures to 1926. Obviously, in some 
States the annual rate of increase or drecrease of rural populations 
was not the same since 1920 that it was during the years immediately 
preceding this date. The percentages of rural children of high-school 
age actually attending.rural high schools as given in column 18 are 
faulty to the degree that these census estimates are not true to fact. 

. However, the figures used are believed to ho the best obtainable. 
Most of the errors appearing in columns 13, 14, and 18 arc apt to be 
more or less constant to all States of the same general geographic area 
- and will, therefore, have a tendency balance off when comparisons 
are made between States. The figures given in these columns are 
believed to be useful indic^ of hoW well the various States reach their 
lural high school populations. From them may be had a fairly safe 
measure of the proportion of rural high school eligibles attending 
schools of secondary level in a given State and how its achievements 
in this respect compare with those of neighboring States. 

In column 16 are given data to show the average enrollment each 
State brinp together per school offering high-school work. The 
size of the average school enrollment may be taken as an index of the 
^quality of secondary education offered in these rural schools. A 
, State which shows a low enrollment average will of necessity have 
many schools with a small teaching staff trying to teach many subjects 
each; many of its schools will have very meager curriculum offerings, 
and many schools will have very inadequate library and other teach- • 
ing equipment. All these facers place definite limitations upon the 
quality of the educational opportunities these schools can offer. 

Column 17 represents an attempt to gage the effort made by each 
of the States to make secondary education available to rural children. 
This column shows the number of schools offering high-school work 
which are provided in each 'State per 10,000 _children enrolled in 
rural elementary-schools. Of course, many of the States have solved 
the problem of making secondary education available jto rural chil- 
dren by elaborate schemes for transporting children to centrally 
located high schools. Others are using dormitories and similar means 
of bringing rural childfen to the high school . These various provisions 
can not be cited here for each of the several States. However, When 
comparisons are made between States with respect to the high-school 
opportunities available to the rural children, these special provisions 
must be considered. 

Space will not permit a detailed discussion of all the significant 
facts brought out in Table 17. Thus far an attempt has been made 
to make clear how the various columns of data were obtained; to | 
.. abow for what purpose these data were introduced into the study; 
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and to point out the nature of the measures, their limitations, and 
their relative validity. There remains now only the task of reading 
through the various columns in order that their use may be more 
fully understood. Taking the figures for the Nation as a whole it 
will be seen that of the 18,157 high schools reported, 14,143, or 77.8 
per cent of the entire number, were found located in places with fewer 
than 2,500 population. . Several of the States show more than 90 
per cent o^Jtheir high-school enterprises located in rural communities. 
Taking the proportionate number of high schools kcated in urban 
I and rural communities as an index, each State may see to what extent 
its entire high-school problem is rural in character. By far the most 
of these rural high schools are 4-year schools. There are more 2-year 
I high schools than 3-year schools. The latter are popular in only 
a few of the States, such as Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas. 
The 2-year high schools are fairly proportionately distributed among 
the several States. Very few 1-year schools w'ere reported. There 
is some evidence in most of the States to show that when a rural com- 
munity inaugurates high-school work it begins with a 2-year program. 
When this program is e.xpandcd, four years of work are undertaken 
rather than three years. Columns 10, 11, and 12 show the extent to 
which the rural high schools of the various States are reorganizing on 
the junior high school basis. The junior-senior type of rural high 
school is becoming popular in several of the States, and the inde- 
pendent jtinior high school is beginning to make a numerical showing 
in a few States. 

« The Nation as a whole shows 9.01 rural children enrolled rural 
high schools to every 100 children attending elementary schools in 
these communities. Many of the States make a much better showing 
than this and many others enroll a much smaller ratio. Comparing 
the data presented for rural communities with those given in column 
14 for urban centers it may be seen that for the Nation as a w^le 
urban high schools bring more than three times as luge a proportion 
of their children into contact with a high-school education as the rural 
schools. Some of th^ States show as many as seven times as large 
a proportion of qhildren in urban high schools as there are in rural 
high schools. The only State which shows a larger proportion attend- 
ing rural high schools is Rhode Island. The very small number of 
rural high schools found in that State, together with the likelihood that 
those classed by this study as rural are apt to be located in populous 
suburban centers, may account for this unusual showing. The moasuree 
^presented in columns 13 and 14 are by no means absolute. As already 
pointed out, a large number of factors enter into each situation which 
can not be fully evaluated, but the measures do show some significant 
comparative relationships both between the urban and the rural data 
of a given State and between both series of measures for any two 
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States. If in a given State the disparity between the number of rural 
ciuidren enrolled in high school and the number of urban children 
enjoying the benefits of this level of education is inordinately great, 
this fact should, in tho interest of fairness, become a challenge to the 
educational forces of that State; and ii the data for a given State, 
when compared to those of other States, show a low level of achieve- 
ment in the number of both urban and rural children brought into • 
contact with secondary education, that fact too should become a 
matter for serious concern. 

The average size of the rural high school for the Nation is 75,8 
pupils. In many States a very much smaller average is found. As 
has been suggested above the size of the high school may be regarded 
as an index of the quality of education that is apt to obtain inNhc 
rural communities of a given State. This point will bo ^apre com- 
pletely considered in the next section. Suflice it here to say that in 
some of tho States the rural high schools are, generally speaking, very 
small. There will be found some relationship between the average 
size of the rural high school enrollment and the number of high schools 
made available. Many States arc now bringing comparatively 
large numbers of rural children into high school but they arc achieving 
this result by providing a*disproportionatcy large number of very 
small high schools. In so far as this situation indicates, effort to 
provide high-school opportunities in rural communities it is to be 
commended, but when one considers the very low standards obtaining . 
in these small high schools and tho comparatively low quality of 
educational experience offered by them, on^r wonders if sonve solution 
other than the establishment of very small high schools should not 
be sought for providing high-school education to rural children. 
Column 17 shows that for every 10,000 pupils of the Nation attending 
rural elementary schools there are 11.81 rural high schools. Some 
of the States show as many as .30 niral high schools per 10,000 rural 
elementary children. 

The analyses, comparisons, and evaluations of the data presented in 
the foregoing tables are readily admitted to be cursory if not some- 
what superficial. It is believed, however, that the structure of the 
" tables presented has been rflade clear, that some of tho values of the 

data have been suggested, and that a few of the most significant facts 
revealeji by thena have been pointed out. A careful analysis. State 
by State, of all the various facts here presented would undoubtedly 
reveal many other important points. So extensive a task can, however, 
not be undertaken within the scope of this study. Those wishing to 
study and evaluate the rural or small high sohool situation of any given 
State will, of course, want to make comparisons between the data 
I shown for that State with those presented for neighboring States or for 

I States in whose rural high school policies they are particularly inter- 
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ested. Siich procedure should yield many suggestions which should 
prove useful in finding solutions for the rural or small high school 
problem obtaining in such a State. There are in each State a great 
many conditioning factors which must be taken into account if the 
entire high-school situation of the State or States selected is to be 
understood and if intelligent comparisons are to be made as to the 
effectiveness of rural secondary programs. Some of these factors are 
State school laws and policies, /forms of local school administration, 
topographical and weather conditions, types of agriculture, rural indus- 
tries other than farming, population factors, etc. A good many ele- 
ments of error were inherent in the source materif^ and in^ the tech- 
niques employed. However, every effort was made in computinf these 
series of measures to avoid inaccuracies and to recognize the condition- 
ing factors. The basic measures involved w’ere carefully checked and, 
wherever possible, were compared with similar measures obtained 
from other sources. With few' exceptions the data submitted in col- 
umns 13 and ^ 8 were found to have a high degree of validity. The 
limitations of the data shpuld, of course, be held in mind as comparison 
between States are undertaken. 

The major purpose of this section of the study has been to present 
data for each of the States showing the numBer of rural high schools 
by types of organization and length of program offered; the distribution 
by size of enrollment and number of teachers employed; and some 
measures of the extent to which rural children are brought into con- 
tact with an opportunity for secondary education. There was also 
some attempt to suggest the educational significance of the data pre- 
sented and to point tow^^d further uses which might be made of them. 
It has been shown that most of the States have large numbers of high 
sehools with e.xtremely small enrollments. Of the regularly organized 
4-year high schools, the type greatly predominating in the rural com- 
munities of nearly all of the States, a total of 1,122, or more than 1 out 
of ^ery 9, attempt an entire high-school program with enrollments of 
30 or fewpr, and 3,368, or more than 1 in 3, of these rural high schools 
operate with enrollments of 50 or fewer. One hundred thirty of these 
schools attempt to offer four years of high-school work with but oiie 
teacher and 1,325 schools, or 1 in 8, attempt to provide four years of 
high-school work with two teachers or fewer. Situations even more 
/ startling than these are shown to obtain in some of the States, but 
there are too many States involved and the findings vary too gre'atly 
to permit of summary. The next section will undertake to show 
more fully what the small high school means as an educational 
institution, point out the major educational problems involved in and 
related ^ this numerically predominant institution, and cite some 
of the ways and means employed in attacking and overcoming the 
weaknesses obtaining in it. ^ 
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Educational Problems and Limitations of the Small High School 

The statistical data showing the smallness of America’s secondary 
schools are important only in so far as this smallness affects the educa- 
- tional welfare of the children whoso education is dependent upon these 
schools. This part of the study will, therefore, undertake a summary 
of the educational weaknesses of the small or rural high school and point 
out the relationship of these weaknessos to the educational oppor- 
tunities of rural children. An effort will also bo made to suggest some 
of the ways and moans employed in various localities, or advocated 
by rural education experts, through which these educational weak- 
nesses may be overcome. 

The small high school has its reason for being in the facts that the 
rural people believe in secondary education and that they are insistent 
upon making this level of educational opportunity easily available 
to their children. The location of so large a proportion of the total 
number of our high schools in rural arcus is in itself evidence of the 
strenuous effort that these communities are making in this direction, 
but the establishment of high schools in localities as sparsely popu- 
lated as are most of tht^ural communities presents difficulties which, 
under our present system of school administration, nearly always re- 
sultina small school. It must, therefore, be concluded that the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the largo number of very small high schools 
is the natural outcome of our insistence nipon the proposition that 
educational opportunities shall bo made available equally to all 
^children. We have seen from the data presented above to What 
* extent our educational system has succeeded in rural communities 
in bringing the children who live there in contact M-ith a high-school 
education. It was found that a great many more rural children must 
be retained in school beyond the elementary grades before the pro- 
portionate number enjoying this level of education in rural areas 
and those who should be in school can be made more nearly equal. 
The cities have been shown to be much more successful in « bringing 
large proportions of their children of high-school age under the influ- 
ence of this level of education. But these differences become rela- 
tively more significant when we consider the character of tlie secondary 
education made available in rural communities. The quality of 
education provided even raises the question whether it is wise to 
establish more high schools, if by so doing more of the extremely 
small high schools must be established, and if a type, of education 
results which, w1^ measured against the accepted standards, is 
shown to be very meager in content. It is time that we inquire 
seriously whether the experiences offered in the small rural high school 
approximate the educational values which we have set up as, the 
ideals of secondary education and whether the multiplication of 
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small high schools should be continued. Some of the students 
of the rural high school problenn are frankly skeptical on this point. 
They believe that the ^ains which the establishment of many small 
high schools achieves in' making secondary education more and more 
locally available are offset by the poor kype of the education offered. 
Generally speaking, there can be no doubt that as the school staff 
and enrollment become smaller and smaller the type of education 
provided has a tendency to become poorer and poorer. Those who 
have studied the matter insist that when the number of high-school 
eligibles of a school district falls below a certain reasonable minimum, 
secondary education must be furnished by other moans than by the 
establishment and maintenance of iocal high schools. After an 
extended study of the rural high school problem in Ohio, Ashbaugh * 
comes to the conclusion that — 

A higli Hchool in every school district is probaidy a mistaken ideal so long ns 
wc have school districts with such srnall numbers of children. A rich curri»uluin, 
experienced teachers, and upportunitics f<ir aocial education which are possible 
with larger numbers arc conspicuously absent in fully onc-hulf of these schools. 

Combs, who made an extensive study of the small high school 
situation in Viiginia, has the following to say apropos of the small 
high school problem of that State; ^ 

In recent j'eara we have gone to extremes in establishing small high schools, 
and a.'i a result our school system has become top-heavy. For the past several 
years the counties of the Slate have incurred an annual indebtedness of a million 
dollars for educuliun. Much of this indebtedness, no doubt, is due to the attempt 
to operate more high scliools than we can well afford or actually need, and the 
burden of supporting these schools luis become heavy indeed. • ♦ * 

Many of the so-called high schools now operating are in no sense high schools. 
The demand for secondary education in practically every small community not 
only interferes with high-school efficiency and increnses the per capita cost of 
instruction in luaiiy instances beyond all reasonable bounds when the quality 
of instruction is considered, but seriously interferes with the elonieptary schools, 
and the many children in the elementary grades arc being robbed in an attempt 
to oflfer secondary school instruction to the comparatively few who are ready for 
high school. • 

. •» 

As one studies the regulations and standards set up by the several 
State departments for the establishment of high schools he becomes 
convinced that many of these States have found the ^tablishinent of 
hiAPy small high schools to have a depressing effect^pon the elemen- 
tary schools with which they are associated. Many of the States 
provide specifically that no high-school work shall^ie undertaken until 
adequate provisions shall have been made for the elementary school 

« Aihbaugb, Ra J . A Ui«h School ia Every School District Monns Too Many Small High Schools. School 
Life, 14; 138, Maroh, 1929. 

» Combs, M. L. Tho Rf aUiuxiiDont of Ofir Tligb-Scbool System to fVesent-Day ComlUlons. VirKioia 
Journal of Education, 18: 389-892, Juno, 1925. Doctor Combs gives corapleto data to support his views in 
hL^ study. ** ElHoicncy In Relation to the Size of High Schoots.'* Jtlctpnond, Va„ State board of eduqation, 
1928. . ' 
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with respect to such important matters as teachers, equipment, and 
housing. They caution wisely that it is a better policy to dc well a 
more limited part of the educational program than to undertake a 
more' extensive program and do it poorly.*. There can be no doubt 
that many a community is so intent upon providing high-school facili- 
ties for its children that the elefnentary and more fundamental part 
of their educational program is placed in jeopardy. Too frequently 
local communities undertake high-school work with a teaching staff ^ 
which is already overloaded with duties in the elementary school. 
They attempt to stretch still further the funds which are already 
inadequate to provide satisfactorily for the needs of elementary 
children. Local school buildings are made to yield space to house a 
high-schooLdepartment; the teaching staff is made to take on addi- 
tional duties; and the newly created high ^hool is given first consid-’ 
eration in the allotments of funds and. in the interest of the com- 
munity. Such a policy is obviously very unwise. When the alterna- 
tive of providing opportunities for secondary education in “rural 
communities is a lower quality of elementary education, it would 
undoubtedly be a better plan not to attempt high-school work at all. 
The elementary school provides not only a more fundamental typ^ of 
education, but it is concerned with a larger proportion of the children. 
Rural communities will do well to consider some other way of providing 
high-school opportunities than to do so at the expense of the elemen- 
tarv school. 

To find adequate ways and means for providing in small popula- ^ 
tion centers educational opportunities of such a character thf^t the 
road from the elementary school will be open and free from obstacles, 
that every normal boy and girl of secondary school age will .find the 
chance to pursue studies profitably to himself and to the society of 
which he is a part, that these studies will be adjusted to his ability 
to achieve, and that at the same time this education be kept within 
reasonable bounds with -respect to cost, is the great fundamental 
task with which school authorities laboring in this field of education 
must cope. A myriad of problems grow out .of this ihajor problem. 
Perhaps the best way to summarize the limitations and weaknes^s 
of the small high school is to cite the conclusions of those who 'have 
studied the small high school field most intensively. Roemer has in 
substance pointed out the situation as follows: * 

(1) With respect to teaching force the small high school means (o) excessive 
, teaching load, (b) lower standards of teacher qualification and prepartion, (c) 
pooN distribution of teacher assignment. (2) In the matter of curriculm, it 
means (a) limited, (6) poorly arranged and unbalanced curricula with practically 
no vocational offerings, and (c) unjustifiable requirements of pupils. (3) In 
building and equipment, (a) pr,actically no working library; (h) very poor 

* Rotmer, Jowph. The WaskoeMai of the Small High School. Peabody Jounul of Eduoatlon* 0: 87-iS, 
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aciencc equipment, if any; (c) little or no playground equipment, inadequate or 
no gymnasium or auditorium facilities, are possible'. (4) In instruction the small 
high school means (a) poor quality because teachers can not specialise or are 
overloaded, and (6) little or no supervision is provided. (5) It means limited 
possibilities with respect to student and extracurricular activities because 
insufficient numbers are inevitable. 

• 

In a discussion of the Eapid growth in the United States of the total 
number of high schools and the pupils attending them, Ferriss makes 
the following ^tat^ents and lists certain difficulties as the most 
pressing problems growing out of the situation: ^ 

One of the significant phases of this development h^s boon Ihc growth of high 
BcWools in rural and semirural coitiramiiUcs. To place a high school within reach 
of every child in such communities has necessarily meant the establishment of 
large numbers of small high achools with small staffs of instruction.- The most 
pressing problems faehig4he6c rural and semirural high schools * * •* seem 

to be: , ' 

(1) To keep the teachcr'sdoad in number of instruction periods and number of 
different subjects handled within reasonable bounds. 

(2) To make possible for the principal a desirable distribution of time for the 
performance of his various duties. 

(3) To give teachers adequate supervision and encouragement toward pro- 
fessional growth. ^ \ 

(4) To give pupils adequate educational and vocational ^idancc. 

(5) To organize, direct, and' control extra class room activities. 

(6) To develop and retain community and school cooperation. 

• (7) To offer a program of studies of desirable breadth and variety, 

(8) To organize curriculum^o'ftieet most effectively the educational needs of 
the pupil, the community, ano\he Nation. 

(9) To set up requirements for graduation that w'ill insure each pupil contact 
with the essentials of education in a democracy, and at the same time permit of 
sufficient flexibility to meet the individual needs of the pupil. 

Practically all of these problems spring entirely or in part from one source, 
namdy, the smallness of the rural and semirural high schools. 

1 The two summaries just cited give first placd to problems related 
to the teaching staffs'of the small high schools. Instruction is with- 
out a- doubt the majqr function of any school, and the teacher and her 
activities determine to a very large degree the quality of instruction 
that is given. The teacher ^uation is at present such as to make 
instructional possibilities greatly inferior in these rural high schools. 
In the first place the teachers of the small high schools are apt' to be 
inferior in quality. Since tha salaries in the larger centers are higher 
than those paid in the smaller centers, teacher-training institutions 
recommend their best products to their best patrons. The ^maU 
high schools are, therefore, obliged to t^ike what is left. Many of the 
city systems have a definite regulation r^uiring candidates for 

appointment to show two years of e^erience. This practice has 

- - ■ - — ±- • __ 

* Fwrisi, Bmery N. Tbe Rurtl BIgb Sobool, lU Orgaalutlon and Ourrleulom, Waablogton, D. C., 
OoTarnment Prlntlnf Offlos, 1935. (U. 8. Bureau o( Bducaltoo Bulletin. 192S, No. 10, p. 01.) 
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resulted in a condition^in which a disproportionate share of the small 
high school teachers are inexperienced. 

The training of these teachers is another source of difficulty as 
* well as another urgent problem. Most of these schools are too small 
to be accredited by their respective regional associations, and if State 
L departments set up definite* training requirements for teachers of 
small high schools at all they frequently fix a lower standard for these 
schools than for the larger schools. As a result the academic and 
professional preparation found in these rural schools is usually more 
limited in extent than is true in the cities. It is only natural that in 
a high school employing only one, two, or tlu*ee teachers those 
eniployod should be required to teach a large variety of subjects. 
Many studies^* have recently investigated the problem of the number 
of subjects teachers teach and the extent to which they teach in the 
' particular fields in which their training specialized. These studies 
have invariably shown that teack^ra are called upon to teach more sub- 
jects than were prodded for in ihsir training: that they teach 
many subjects jor whigh, they hai'e had no special preparation 
whatsoever*; and that there is little relationship between the combinations 
of subjects they must teach and their training programs, Of course, 
these maladjustments are also in part truo in city high schools, but 
those studies which have differentiated the schools included on the 
basis of size have found that these conditions become progressively 
worse as the schools become smaller in size. WTiere these conditions 
obtain in large high schools they can be improved through relatively 
simple administrative adjustments. In the small high school the 
matter is not so easy. 

. Still another teacher problem encountered in the small high school 
is the matter of teaching load. The number of class hours per day 
and per week is usually higher in the smaller than in the larger schools, 
and the e.xtraclassroom duties are proi)ortionat>ely greater. - Schools 
accredited by the regional associations are' compelled, to limit the 
teaching Iqad to five or six class periods per day. In the smaller 
schools, which are not accredited, teachers are expected to meet as 
many as 8 classes per day, and frequently the number runs as high 
as* 10 or 12. If the finding of those who have studied the small high 
school teaching problems are accepted , and if the foregoing appraisals 
are accurate, the situation may be summarized somewhat as follows: 
The smaller the school, the more limited is the teaching staff, espe- 
• cially in j)rofessional experience and in training. With these greater 

limitations the teachers of the smaller high schools are~expectod to 



_ ' 4 Mm<)» a. H. Uow Many 8ub)«oU Should a ltt|h*Sohool TVeechor ToerhT Poabocty Journal of Edo* 

cation. 4: 190-307, January, 1077— 

^ Smith, i, M, Tmlnlnif of ITIih-SclioolVlWbera of IxwWana. Now York, Bureau of Pobllcatloos, 
Toaehcra CoUcca, Columbia UntraraHy, 1920. (ContrUmtlona to Education^ No. 247.) 
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teach in a wider variety of fields; they must teach more classes per 
day; aad they must make, daily preparation for a larger proportion 
of work for which they have had no fecial training. The teacher 
problems obtaining in the rural High schools call attention to one of 
the most obvious inconsistencies. of our school system: The high-school 
teacher xoiih the more inferior equipment is caUed upon to do by Jar the 
more difficult task. In the discharge of this task she must rely almost 
entirely upon her own resources and initiative, since liUle or no super- 
vision is made available to her; she is limited in instructional materials 
and equipment; and she is not specifically trained for the difficult position 
she must fill. And if she shows unusual abiliiy she is lured away to the 
larger school. Too frequently training schools fit their candidates to 
teach only one or two subjects, a teaching program which is possible only 
in the larger schools. We may, therefore, say that- high-school teachers 
are, by and large, trained to teach in the urban school^ they are compelled, 

. to get their first experience in the smaller schools, gathering this experience 
almost entirely by trial and error and forming teaching habits peculiar 
to rural situations; and those that 'survive are finally expected to make 
their professional contribution to the city schools. A more costly, unsci- 
entific, and chaotic scheme can hardly be imagined. The educational 
injustices resulting to rural children from inadequate teacher adjustments 
alone are far-reaching. The criticism does not, pf course, fall upon 
the teachers employed in these small schools, and seldom upon th^ 
principals in charge. It is the sj^tem that, is to blame. 'County 
superintendents, high-school principals, school boards, and others, 
responsible for the admitlistration of instruction in these rural high 
schools should insist that the teaching staff in these small high schools 
be made as capable and as fit in every way as that employed in the 
larger schools, and that the services expected and the equipment pro- 
vided be such as to make possible to rural children the very highest 
educational attainments. The equalization of available fuh^s, pro- 
visions for state-wide salary schedules which make possible to the 
rural teacher compensation equal to that ofifered in the cities, attention 
to the needs of the small high -fichool administration, i^fonnulation 
of the State'B^t6acher-trainmg7program, and the development of a 
more effective scheme of edifcational supervision — all these are im- 
provements greatly needed if instruction in our rural high schools is 
to become a process worthy of our democracy. 

The absence^ the rural high schools of almost everything that could 
properly be called supervision has already been suggested. In schools . 
having a teaching staff of but one or two teachers the head teacher, 
or principal, must of necessity have a very heavy teaching program. 
He is responsible administratively both for his high school and fo> the 
elementary ^hool with which it is associated. He usually has no 
olerioal assistance. Most of his time is, therefore, taken up with 
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teaching duties, community activities, and clerical routine. Studies * * 
comparing the preparation, the professional e.xperience, the load, 
time allotments, and salaries of principals of small high schools with 
those of the large schools invariably find the status of the rural school 
principal correspondingly similar to that of the rural high school* 
teacher. It must, therefore, be concluded that in most of these small 
high schools genuine supervision of instruction is absent both because 
the principal is overloaded with many and varied duties and because 
the principal is not selected or specially qualified for this type of work. 

Another series of problems mentioned by the authorities cited 
as important in their effect \ipon the educational opportunities pro- 
vided in the small high school are those related to the curriculum. 
How can the small high school with a teaching staff of one, two, or 
three teachers offer programs of studies and provide educational 
activities sufficiently diversified in character to appeal to and provide 
for the special interests and needs of the various types and classes 
of children to which it must minister? The natural interests and the 
future needs of the pupils attending the small high school are apt to 
be as numerous and as varied as are those oj^ large city system. 
Rural children have much right to learn aboii^choose from, and be 
prepared for the mainfold activities of twentieth century life as have 
those of urban centers. But providing a diversified curriculum ad- 
justed to the needs of these children under the present form of high- 
school organization and scheme of instruction means a large and spe- 
cially trained teaching staff; it means many classes; it means a large 
and comprehensive library; and it means many types of laboratory 
equipment. When all these are provided for a small number of boys 
and girls it results in low pupil-teacher ratios and prohibitive per 
pupils costs. As a result most of the small high schools are compelled 
to offer only a single curriculum, and parental insistence that the 
pupils attending local high schools must be prepared to attend college, 
if ever they choose W do so, compels these small schools to safeguard 
college entrance. These circumstances make it necessary that the 
single curriculum offered be college preparatory in character. Indeed, 
a single complete program (complete in the sense that the 16 pre- 
requisites for college entrance are met) is possible in many of the small 
high schools only by a scheme of alternating course units year about. 
If courses other than college preparatory are offered at* all in these 
rural high schools they are usually limited to instruction in i^riculturo 

and domestic science. These courses are frequently provided to an 

^ : — 
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effort to g[ive the rural high school program a semblance of practi- 
cal relationship to rural needs. They are frequently given as electives 
and in some instances they m\ist be carried in addition to the regular 
academic program. 

Since colleges generally insist that high-school graduates who 
knoc4c at their portals for admittance present as passports certain 
certificates of academic proficiency, the single curriculum offered is 
generally composed of courses in English, higher mathematics, ancient 
or foreign languages, ancient, medieval, and modem history, and 
such abstract sciences as physics and chemistry. The departments 
of education of most of the States emphasize these same general 
requirements. State departments have frequently believed it nec- 
essary to prescribe uniform curricula, uniform courses of study, and 
uniform te.xtbooks for all small schools of the State, and so with few 
exceptions, the lines of study just listed constitute the entire program 
of the small high school.'® 

The curricula limitations of the small high school result in a situa- 
tion which Windes characterizes as undemocratic. He summarizes 
the situation as follows; " 

The small rural high school yet tends to lead away from democracy rather than 
toward democracy, not always in purpose but often in practice. This is true 
because the small high school now offers either an academic curriculum designed 
solely to prepare for professional-service occupations through articulation with 
colleges of liberal arts, or it offers only a curriculum designed to send the son into 
the occupation of the father. 

Where only an academic curriculum is offered, the high school is highly selec- 
tive both because it fails to appeal to large numbers and because it eliminates large 
numbers of pupils who cannot master academic abstractions. Particularly it 
fails to attract children whose parents cau not undertake to keep their children in 
school over the extended period necessary for training prerequisite to occupations 
of professional grade, and it eliirhnatcs most of those who are not endowed with 
the quality or type of intelligence that is necessar^i success in a profession. We 
thus have the situation wherein an agency, set up^^a democratic social state in 
the interests of self-perpetuation, tends toward segregation of hereditary, social, 
and occupational groups and offers the anomaly of a social order taxing the lower 
occupational groups for a system of public education that reaches few of their 
members but ntany of the higher occupational groups. Statistical evidence from a 
variety of sources shows that this situation exists. The small rural, high school is 
much more highly selective than the comprehensive high-school characteristic of 
our large population centers. ' 

In many States 90 per cent or more of the curriculum offerings of 
the rural high schools are limited to college preparatory activities. 
The significance of this weaknessitf the small high school is emphasized 
when it is realized that of the select few of the rural children who go 

Ftrrl», E. N- Secondarx BducaiioD in Cotuiry and Vtlkfa, New,York« D. Appletoii & Co-, 1SS7, 
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to high school only about 60 per cent remain through lo graduatioit, 
and that fewer than a third of those graduating go to college. That is 
to say that of 100 children entering rural high schools about 60 gradu- . 
ate and fewer than 20 of those go to college. If all rural children were 
considered, only about 16 out of ev^ry 100 would be found gradu- 
ating from liigh school and about 5 going to ctfrege. Rural high 
schools as uow organized are obvio\isly providing only ^or the needs 
of a select few, and it might be added that the job which they empha- 
size, namely, preparing for college, is probably not very well done. 
Thornberg ** and others have found graduates of small high schools to 
be leas successful in college than tlu>se who graduate from larger 
schools. 

Ift it not time iluit the problem of the curriculum offeriruju in smell 
high schools b« carefully inrefit igated in each State and that a plan be 
evolved which will be more democratic in character and iohich will more 
nearly fit the needs of thexe children? The problem of the democratization 
of rural edueaiion resolves itself into something like this: Equalization 
in providing educational, opportunities results in the establishment of 
many small high schoois and the. sm.nll high school as vow commonly 
organized and administered can not provide, equality of educational oppor- 
tunities. Curriculum offerings in these small high schools are too limited 
and stereotyped to fit either the collective or the individual needs of the 
children whose lives they touch. 

A weakness of the small high schools closely' related to the curricu- 
lum limitations is that of vocational guidance. We arc coming more 
and more to realize that children reared in rural communities will not 
neceaaarily become rural dwelling adults. 'There is much evidence to 
show that as niral children approach adulthood many of them shift 
fromr ural living and rural occupations to urban living and urban 
occupations. Statistics show that 57 per cent of the present el^entary- 
school children of the Nation live and attend school in niral commu- 
nities, but when the age group 20 to 44 are considered only about 40 
per cent are found to live in rural centers. This indicates that nearly 
one-third of these who are niral children during their 'elementary- 
school age move to the city when they are ready to enter upon a 
productive occupation. The mechanization of agriculture and the 
stoppage of the immigrant labor supply of our industries will probably 
send into the cities even larger proportions of the present niral child- 
hood. Our rural high schooi training docs not, and it is doubtful if 
so limited a program can, provide exploratory guidance courses and 
vocational infomiation so that these rural children, naturally limited 
in their environmental experiences, may make an intelligent choice 

from and adequate preparation for the adult activities and the various 

» ■ ■■■■-»■ ■ ~ “ “ ^ 
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vocations upon which their future welfare wllHo vitally depend. One 
of the most thought provoking discussions of the problem of voca- 
tional guidance in small high schools was made by Eaton.*® He shows 
both the need of rural high school children and a way of meeting this 
, need. 

\ The whole matter of extracurricular activities also enters into the 
problem of educational experiences possible in the small high school. 
In the first place, organized games, clubs, and literary and scholastic 
activities are dependent. upon the number of participiJis. Athletic 
teams, debating teams, and social clubs are not possible unless 
sufficient numbers of pxipils are available. Second, if activities of 
this sort are to be of value in the educational development of the 
child, they must be carefully directed. It has already been pointed 
out that the limitations of the teaching staff are such both as to the 
time that may be spared for duties of this sort and as to ability and 
training, that few e.xtracurricular activities can be expected in the 
average rural high school. And .third, successful extracurricular 
, activities are dependent upon facilities and equipment. Rural 
schools seldom are equipped with an adequate auditorium or gym* 
nasium. Consi(U‘ring the great importance now placed by educators 
upon these so-called extracurricular activities as a means of social 
and civic training, and considering too that the normal environment 
of niral childretf is apt to be disproportionately barren, of social 
opportunities the limitations of the rural high school with respect to 
this type Vf activities becomes particidarly significant.'* 

Another problem of the small or rural high school is that of housing 
and equipment. As pointed out, both the smallest and the most 
recently established rural high schools must often b(^ content with 
space wres^d from the elementary grades. They are frequently 
limited to a 
adequate or 

ments show sufficient interest in the small high school to prescribe 
minimum library and science space or equipment, the standards are 
usually very general and nearly always proportionately lower for 
the rural high schools than for the larger schools. Some States 
prescribe a ‘‘separate room*' for the library, but more frequently they 
state only that library space and equipment shall be “adequate to 
meet the needs.” Some States specify the minim um number of 
volumes required for the library. Others provide that a specific 
minimum lump sum or per pupil sum-shall be provided either annually 

■' Katon, T. H. TMchlnc (or tha 8ak« o( VooBtlonal Oboloe tn Rani CoamaaltiM. Bobool RarWw, SJ; 
101-xn. March, 1933. 
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High Schools o( Mtcblgsn. National Society for tba Stady of BdooaUon, Twaaty'anb Yearbook. IbM, 
Pi. n, pp. ai-eg. 
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l|specially fitted for high-school work. If State depart- 
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or shall be represented in the total value of the library. In a few 
cases the particular books required for the library are prescribed in 
detail. Science and other special equipment nearly always receives 
even less attention. Minimum requirements prescribed for instruc- 
tion in the sciences are even more general in character than is true 
in the ease of the library provisions. Instructional deficiencies due 
to the absence of time or special fitness on the part of the teaching 
staff of the small high school could in part be overcome if propor- 
tionately more rather than less library and other special equipment 
were provided. Pupils could then be e.xpected partially to educate 
themselves. But here again the educational opportunities of the 
rural child are ver>* * inferior. Thm the secondary education oj the 
child attending the rural or small high school is in most cases circum- 
scribed by an untrained and over burdened teaching stajf; it is limited 
to a narrow and maladjusted program oj educational acimties; and it is 
handicapped by the meagerness or the entire absence oj educational 
equipment. 

The whole, problem hinges in large part upon costs. The small 
high school which attempts to provide for the educational needb of 
its ccfmmunity naturally meets the problem of low pupil-teacher 
ratios, low pupil-building-unit ratios, and low pupil-equipment ratios. 
The outcome of these low ratios is high per capita instructional costs, 
high building costs, and high per pupil maintenance costs. If the 
attempt is made, despite these low ratios, to provide a teaching staff' 
sufficient in number and adequately trained to permit a high grade 
of instructional service, and if the curricular and extracurricular pro- 
visions are gaged to meet the needs of rural pupils of secondary school 
age, and if the. housing and equipment provisions for these small 
‘schools are improved so as to maker a satisfactory type of education 
possible, the per capita costs resulting become abnormally high. At- 
tempts to effect a satisfactory program of secondary education in 
rural communities have frequently resulted in costs {imounting to 
1500 per year “per child, and costs as high as a thousand dollars per 
year per child areVot unknown. Practically all the studies showing 
comparative costs in large and small high schools have found much 
higher costs in the smaller than in the larger schools. At the same 
time these studies show lower teachers’ salaries, more limited curric- 
ulum offerings, shorter school terms, lower per capita library and 
equipment expenditures, and poorer/ buildings. The problem is, 
therefore, not one of careless expenditures ; it is merely a matter of 

^ Hunt, C. W. The Cost and Support of SecoDdary Sohools in tbe State of Naw«Yc»rk. New York, 
The Maomillao Co., 1924. 

Borrii, B. J. Cost of Instniotton In Indiana Rlfh Schools. IndlaoapollJ, State department of public 
tnstnictioD, 1924. (Bulletin No. 71, 1024.) 
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these schools being undersize. The situation may be summarized 
as follows: Th^ number of pupils available in the average local high- 
^ school district in rural communities is so small that in most cases it is 
impossible to furnish at reasonable costs a quality of secondary educaiion 
i commensurate with social need, and if such quality of education is 
undertaken the cost is apt to become very high. 

As we reflect upon the problems and weaknesses of the small or 
rural high school recounted above, two major considerations come 
1 into the foreground. First, What is the worth to the development of 
rural children of the educationml opportunities offered in these small 
high schools? Do the values obtained justify the expenditures? Are 
the social services resulting from the establishment and maintenance of a 
high school in every local community such as to uarrant extreme efforts 
and costs? Second, Can the same results and the same values be achieved 
through better planning and better organization of our secondary school 
program? Can these results be obtained at greatly reduced costs? Can 
plans be efected through which equal expenditures will buy for the rural 
child a higher quality and a more useful, type of secondary education than 
now obtains? Until the small high school situation is subjected to more 
intensive and more widespread study than has been given to it in the 
past we shall not be able to proceed intelligently in finding a solution. 

It should, of course, not be assumed that the poor educational 
conditions cited as obtaining in small high schools represent a dead- 
level situation. Many small high, schools are doing very superior 
work, in some instances outstripping even the larger schools. Also 
it is possible in almost any small high school for individual principals, 
teachers, or pupils to achieve superior accoinplishmenTs. Educa- 
tion is not necessarily dependent upon the mechanics of size or organi- 
zation but it is usually either depressed or stimulated by them. This 
part of the study has concerned itself with the average situation; 
with the conclusions generally reached when the small high school 
situation is studied; and with the limitations usually found by such 
studies.- When conditions obtain which do not conform to these 
central tendencies, they are in most cases achieved despite these 
** limitations and weaknessess. 

Ways and Means of Improving Opportunities for Secondary Education in 
Rural and Small Population Centers 

The study will now briefly call attention to what is being done in 
the several States to meet and overcome the. pioblems and limita- 
tions of the small high school. Some of the most promising solutions 
proposed by students in this Bold will also be cited, ^^nerally speak- 
• ing, the practice of establishing so many smal^high schools is duplicat- .• 
ing with respect to secondary education very much the same situation 
which the earlier days of American education created in an effort to 
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provide for rural diiidreo'the opportunities of the elementary school. 

In a very real sense the small high school has the same reason for 
being, is obliged to meet the same general problems, and results in 
the same general failures commonly associated with the 1 -teacher 
district school. Many rural communities are resorting to the same 
means of improving secondary education which proved successful in 
the case of the elementary school. Several local school districts are 
consolidating their effort to provide secondary education in rural 
communities and they are inaugurating transportation plans to bring 
the available children together at central points.' Thus larger enroll- 
ments are effected and many of the problems due to the smallness of 
the school are overcome. But consolidation of high .schools in many 
communities involves a more complex arrangement than does consoli- 
dation of the 1-teaeher schools. Many of the small high schools shown 
in the statisticaljtables of this study are located in schools formed by the 
consolidation of several 1-teacher schools, but they are still too small 
to do satisfactory high-school work. They must therefore be further 
consolidated. Thus in many cases, consolidations of consolidations 
must be effected. If a high school of sufficient enrollment size is to be 
made possible, greater distances must be overcome, more taxable 
wealth and larger numbers of families must be brought into coopera- 
tive relationships; and unless a county-wide or some other large unit 
of ^hool administration already obtains, thete will be problems of 
overlapping of secondary and elementary school interests. In some 
cases a comprehensive plan for providing high-school opportunities 
in rural areas involves as many as three levels of consolidation. The 
local districts must be consolidated so as to make possible a more 
acceptable type of elementary education; adolescent pupils must bo 
carried to more centrally located junior high schools; and the older 
pupils must be transported to central senior high schools located 
still more remotely from the pupils’ homes. ' There are some who 
advocate -that this plan should include a junior college and that the 
organization. should provide for a 6-year elementary school, a 4-year 
junior high school, and a 4-jear senior high school. If junior college 
provisions are to obtain in rural communities, it is clear that the system 
of educationneeded will become still more complicated. 

High-school consolidations have taken a great many different • 
forms. Legal provisions vary greatly among States. One of the best 
analyses of the laws governing the establishment and control of rural 
high schools w§g made by Hood.‘* He cites the legal provisions 
through which xne several States are making lugh-school education 
available to rural children, and he discusses the types of high schools 
result]^ from these laws. Some of the schools organized as county ! 

M R. Ltfml Fro^UloDt for Kuril Hlgb Bihooli. Waililovtao, OoYeromini PrlDling Offlo*. 
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hipfh schools havo as their chief purpose the centralization of secondary 
school effort either for the whole county or for a given section of the 
county. Then there is the “union high school” plan so popular in 
California and the “high-school unions” of the New England States. 
Another scheme provides for a strong central high schooj’ and several 
associated or branch schools*^ in neighboring communities. The 
branch schools provide such part of the secondaiy^ work as they are 
able to carrysatisfactorily. The central school supervises and coordi- 
nates the entire program. Pupils who have completed the work offered 
in their home branch and those who desire training in a special field 
arc readily provided for in the central school. The “commjunity high 
school” district is another form of high-school consolidation. Under 
this system certain elementary-school districts contiguous upon a 
village or sojne. other natural community center become legally 
associated for'^t he purpose of providing secondary education for their 
children. This fonii of high-school consolidation is very similar to 
county, township, or sc'hool district consolidation, e.TCept that under 
this plan it is not always necessary to make the boundary lines fall 
upon the external limit of the component smaller units. This scheme 
also tries to preserve and utilize natural community interests. 

No matter how much a State ^csireis to consolidate or centralize 
its niral areas for high-school purposes\ there will always bo road, 
weather, and topographical limitations ^hich will leave many rural 
communities without high-school facilitie.4 or with high schools which 
are very small. This is especially true ip the very sparsely settled 
States or in areas where there are small isblated villages. Instead of 
building liigh schools within reach of the pupils’ daily travel, therefore, 
some States meet this problem by providing dormitories and boarding 
facilities.’* Under this plan the pupils are brought to the school from 
long distances and for extended periods rather than providing schools 
within daily travel distance. 

The statistics presented in the tables show that some of the limita- 
tions of the small high schools are being overcome by means of a junior 
high school form of organization. Comparing the progress of this 
movement in rural conununities withjthat in urban communities, it can 
not ba.eaid to be making vary great headway in rural areas. There is 
evidence to show that it is only the laiger and more progressive rural* 
schools which oiganize^n this.basis. As was pointed out, it is the 
6-year undivided plan of organization that is most commonly followed 
when schools are reorganized to include the junior liigh school. A few 
States are encouraging the establishment in small population centers 

I’ Woifo, AHoe R. Washlo^toa TtHiniy Olfh-Scbool Sytus. Colondo School U: 
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of independent junior high schools, that is, schools offering no second- 
ary work above the ninth or the tenth grade. The plan usuaUj pro- 
vides that pupils completing this part of the high-school program may 
co^^tinue their secondary school training in the senior high schools 
with which these junior units are associated. Rural communitiei^iii 
which the junior high school form of organization has been employed 
have in most cases found it to be a promising means of improving 
secondary school advantages.'® 

There are a number of ways in which individual small high schools 
are trying to overcome their handicaps from within. Among the most 
promising of recent developments are the experiments looking toward 
the enrichment and the extension of the curriculum offerings of the 
small high schools by means of correspondence courses.” 

In general, the scheme comprehends a contract affiliation between 
the local high school and a reputable correspondence school or e.xten- 
sion service. The local school board pays for the courses pursued by 
the pupils. The local teaching staff gives a certain amountof guidance 
and supervision, and the correspondence school furnishes prepared 
lesson contracts and specific directions to the pupil for attacking and 
completing the lessoAand it reads and passes upon the pupil's accom- 
plishments. By this^an a much wider variety of courses can be made 
^available; the curricular offerings of the school can be more nearly 
a^usted to individual pupil needs; and a specialized and high-grade 
type of instniction can be provided despite the limitations of a small 
teaching staff. 

Still other, means used for improving instructional opportunities 
in the small high school are the various itinerant teacher plans. 
These usually involve a scheme whereby several neighboring schools 
cooperate to employ one or more teachers who are especially trained 
in special fields; for example, the fine arts or the pra^cal arts. 
Xhese teachers then divide their time between the cooperating schools. 
Time allotments are arranged either by day, week, or month. The 
itinerant teacher plan could undoubtedly be appBbd to a much larger 
variety of subjects than the experiments have thus far undertaken. 
Generally speaking, under this j)lan the teaching staff, or at least a 
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part of it, is rotated from school to school, thus overcoming many of 
the limitations due to a small teaching staffr 

A plan for securing in rural communities a higher quality of secon- 
dary education through individual contracts has been outlined by 
Windes.*‘ This plan seems to have so many excellent possibilities 
as to be worthy of some very serious experimentation. The scheme 
suggested by Windes comprehends a program of rural secondary 
education developed on a county basis. He would — 

Provide a county director of Bceondary education, a county staff of subject- 
matter specialists; one for each of the fields of English, foreign language, math- 
ematics, social studies, science, home ecunumics, agriculture, industrial arts, fine 
arts, music, and health. * * * Now let us provide at each school center a 

man of excellent general training such as is provided by a liberal arts college training 
comprehending the degree B. A. with an additional year, as a minimum, of graduate 
study largely of a professional nature. .* ♦ * Now we will add at each 

school center enrolling more than 40 pupils a good secretary-librarian. ♦ • * 

In the schpols fixed recitation periods are discarded. The county subject-matter 
speciaHsts prepare, under the direction of the county director, job outlines, con- 
tracts, or what you will, for iinitH of work in their respective fields. These unit 
outlines give definite reading references, labordtory or shop directions complete 
for the unit of work. The siKcinlist who is responsible for the particular unit of 
work goes to each school center and starts the pupils who take this unit of work 
on their task. The local principal is^resent at the conference where assignments 
are made. The specialist moves on to the next center. The pupil works at his 
own rate under tlic individual guidance of the local principiU^und his librarian- 
secretary assistant. The specialist returns in one, two, or mrce weeks for con- 
ferences, testing, or new ojsslgnments. If we rotate these specialists we may 
always have a minimum of one man witli excellent general training, a man with 
yexcellent training in a special field and a good librarian at oach'center. Within 
k period of two weeks we may have in each center a man of excellent general- 
training and agnail of excellent si>ecial training foreach of fields of the secondary 
program of studies. If through centralization we reduce the number of centers 
there will be a corresponding increase in the number of specialists in a given center 
St a given time. If we assemble pupils who are working at the same tasks, weekly 
or biweekly or whenever desired, at a few centers for conference purposes the 
same effect may be had. Instead of pupils being subjected alike to a uniform 
academic curriculum each one may work upon problems in any of the fields of 
secondary education, so selected and planned that the outcomes desirable for him 
as an individual may be definitely sought. 

Applying his scheme to aa actual situ.ation, Mr. Windes found that 
through it he could actually make a saving of about lO^er cent of the 
teaching staff. Assuming an average expenditure of $150 per year 
per child for the entire high-school enrollment of the county, he found 
that the available funds would permit an ayerage salary schedule of 
moro^han $3,500. Satisfactoiy “ secretaiy-librarians "provided for 
in hj^ scheme could undoubtedly be employed at a much lower salary 
rate thau that. This would make possible a jery excellent salary 

n^lndi^ E. E. PoMibUiUts of ladlTldiialli«d4b8tructlon in Small U Igh SebooU. Sduwl and Sociaty , 
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figure with which to employ a high-grade direcfcr, specially trained 
specialists, and adequately prepared local principals. There would 
also seem to be many o;ther advantages in such a scheme. If no 
attempt were made* to regiment pupils into classes a much richer 
program could be offered on an individual pupil basis; each pupil 
i could select subjects along the lino of his gjoatest interest and he 
could progress in his w’ork at a rate conipatible with his ability; the 
loc^l principal (^uld have time to give careful guida'nce and super- 
vision to each child; and t|»e scheme could be effected, without 
unreasonable expenditures. It would, of /^course, be an extreme 
departure from the traditional practices, but the small high school 
situation is such as to walrrant some courageous experimentation.^ 

A number of States have given a good deal of attention to the 
prol^lems of secondary education in .rural areas. The three means 
to which State departments of public instruction have most fre- 
quently i;esortcd in their attempts to bring about improvements in 
this field have been standardization, legislation, and special study. 
Generally speaking, standardization is not a good thing. It usually 
concerns itself with the mechanics of education rather than with the 
educational process itself, and this nearly always results in emphasis 
upon certain stereotyped procedures and material requirements. The 
effect is, therefore, often stifling rather than stimulative. But 
attempts to standardize rural high schools usually result in bringing 
,,-these schools under at least kq inspectorial typo of supervision by the 
?State, and this type of supervihipn is better than none at all. Some 
of the States have improved theib small hl^ schools considerably by 
fixing of minima below which high schools may not operate. A 
numh^k.pf tKem have established several classes of ftcliools in which 
. the requirements become progressively higher. Grants and sub- 
ventions are so arranged as to encourage schools to achieve the higher 
standards. Such a system usually tends to keep the rural communi- 
ties from going to such extremes as to establish and'maintam high 
schools at the expense of their elementary program, and it sets up 
safeguards in many other directions,^ Standardization programs 
which provide that only such portion^ of the high-school program 
may be undertaken in rural communities as can be done satisfac- 
torily obviate such extreme situations as one or two teachers offering 
four years of high-school w’ork, A good deal is being done in the 
matter of teacher qualifications both as concerns the extent of their 
training „and as concerns the type and content of their training. 
Housing and equipment provisions are also being in part controllcd^r 
An examination of the dtandards n’ow obtaining for small high schools 
•Ogives one the impression, however, that they are frequently too 
general in character to be effective. Many standards for rural high I 

I schools which ought to be equal to or even higher than those dbtain- 
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ing for the larger schools are found to be lower. Teacher-training 
requirements and per pupil library expenditures may be cited as 
examples. <lToo often thSiPe is evidence also that only a part of the 
high-school problem has been considered. The standards frequently 
prescribe maxima when they should concern themselves udth minima. 
For instance, many of the States prescribe that there shall not be in 
excess of 30 or 35 pupils per class and that teachers shall not have 
more than 150 to 160 pupil-hours per day. In the small high schools, 
however, there are not too many pupils per class or per teacher, but 
rather too few, and standards, to be effective, should stipulate the 
minimum number of pupils necessary before high-school work may be 
offered. 

One of the most important ways through which most of the States 
seek to provide high-school opportunities in arcus which do not main- 
tain an accessible high school is by providing for the payment of the 
tuition charged pupils who are not resident of the district in which 
they attend high school. About half of the States require by law 
that the local or home district pay such tuitions; in several States 
these tuitions are provided for by a special levy upon nonhigh-school 
territory or by deductions from funds payable to such districts; in a 
few States these payments are made from county funds; and in 
several others the payment of tuitions of nonresident pupils is per- 
missive and encouraged by State-aid provisions. In all only seven 
States do not specifically provide for the pa3onent of all or a part of 
the tuition of pupils attending high schools not located in their home 
school districts, 

Closely allied to the problem of tuition as a means of providing 
high-school facilities for pupils living in districts in which there are 
no high schools is the problem of overcoming the distance to schools 
located in neighboring or centralized higli^chool* districts. In many 
of the States the laws which provide for transportation for eleinontary 
children make no discernible distinction with respect to children of 
liigh-school age. However, in States in which several demon tar)' 
districts are included within the hi^-school district or in which pupils 
must attend high school in another district, special transportation 
provisions must bo made for high-school children. Twelve States 
permit the transportation of ^ch pupils to another district by the 
pupils’ hom§ district or by the special high-bchool district. In three 
States such tr^sportation is compulsory iH4j;h-8chool opportunities 
do not obtain within a'specified distance of the child’s home. Four- 
teen States grant State aid to encourage*^he transportation of high- 
school pupils. A common provision of lawa^through which transpor- 
tation is made available to high-school pupils is to give' local boards 
the power to provide board and room in lieu of transportation. 
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Some of the States have worked out elaborate schemes whereby 
. * they seek more nearly to equalize the amount of money available per 
child with which to purchase a secondary education. Many of the 
local districts ar6 either hnanci^ly unable or unwilling to levy the 
necessary taxes to make. an acceptable type of secondary qdupationj 
possible to their children: For such districts these equalization laws 
provide that each must assess for school purposes up to a certain per 
cent of its actual wealth. If the amounts resulting from such a maxi- 
mum levy are insufficient to provide a certain stipulated minimum sum 
per child attending high school the State makes up the deficit. Four* 

. teen States provide fcfr-some form of special high-sChool equalization ' 

• aid. . 

Since the tuition, transportation^^ and equalization aid provisions 
of the several States usually become applicable only when no high 
schools obtain within a district or when those provided are remote 
from the homes of childrod, it is clear thaf such provisions are of ^ 
particular importance to rural communities. A careful analysis of 
the provision of the various States with respect to Che matters just’ 
discussed was recently^made by Troxel.^* His study not only shows' ' 
thte laws and policies by which the States have sought to provide high*^ 
'School education in communities which can not provide adequate 
local*high-8chool facilities but tabulates and evaluates all other State 

• high-school provisions as well. 

One of t$e most extensive studies of the small high* school problems 
of a given State was made in the State of Ohio.*^ This study cornes 
to certain conclusions «and makes certain recommendations looking 
^ tovrard the improvement of secondary education in rural communities 
which hold valuable' suggestions for almost any State. It is because 
of their general, and far-reaching worth that, these recommendations 
. are here reproduced : • 

*' Recommendations 


(1) TItat the State <!epartinent ‘of educatiot^niseourage any increase in the 
number of high schools in nonurban territory of Ohio, and that, in considering 
proposals for the4yc|[tion of new high schools in such territorj', a complete survey 
of the situation bo made hi the light of the discussions, maps, and tabulations of 
tbi study. ‘ . 

(2^ That each county of the State be encouraged to make a survey of the 
. secondary education situation wittiid its own bor(kr8, with a view^f determining 
^ whether or not, by relocation, grouping, or other realignnaent, secondary oppor* 
^tunitles micht not, be increased without inoreaaing the cost thereof. 

(3) That the department of education cooperate in the studies suggested in 
recommendation 2, keeping in mind particularly the location of larger eenior high 
' - schools, offegog more extended curricula, better ieacher personnel, and loi^^r 
teacher tenure. ' . * . 
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(4) That eecond and third grade high schools, wherever .possible, be reorganized 
js junior high schools, and ‘grouped with reference to higher secondary oppor- 
tunities for (he tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade pupils in such districts. 

(5) That in the* selection of teachers for small high schools special care be 
exercised in the selection of teachers so as to accord with the currieula of such 
schools. • » 

C6) That the tcachdr-training institutions of the State be urged to formulate 
definite programs of guidance for students in education so aslo accord with the 
field demands in subjects to be taught in the small high schools of the State, and 
BO as to prevent an oversupply in certain subjects and a paticity of teachers of 
other subjects', 

(7) That the curricula of teacher-training institutions be closely scanned by the 
.teacher-training division of the department of education with a view to determin- 
ing their facilities for offering a sufficient diversity of majors and minors to 
supply teachers of the various types nc^^d in the small rural high schools. 

(8) That the State highway departiirent be invited to cooperate with the 
department of education in a survey of five distinctively rural counties looking to 
the establishment of a network of improved highways in those counties from the 
viewpoint of a systen^of junior high school groups, each with a centrally located 
senior high school, comparable in curciculum and teaching personnel to the best 
city high schools. 

* (9) That the Tax Commission'of Ohio be invited to cooperate with the depart- 
ment of education in mak1ng.a survey of the five selected counties with a view ^ 
determining what the effeci upon the lax rates of these countiea for schopl pur- 
poses would be if the recommendations of this study were to be put into effect in 
L*6aid counties. ' 

(10) That the county superintendents of the five selected counties be invited 

to cooperate with the department of education in leading* their principals gnd 
teachers in a definite study and survey of their respective counties with a view 
to determining, from the viewpoint of topography, density, and distribution of 
population, improved >roads, and present location of buildings, the feasibility of 
reorganizing the respective county systems in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of this study as to the Establishment of groups of junior high schools, each 
to be served by a central senior high school, comparable to the best city high 
schools. , ^ 

(11) That the department of education use its entire staff for a sufficient period 
to m^kc an intensive study of the five selected counties, in cooperation with the 
various agencies above suggested, aith a view of, making ^'definite set-up of ^ 
comprehensive system for c4icb county, keeping in mind particularly the factors 
suggested In recommendation^ 9 and 10, and differentiating m conditions may 
require. 

(12> That the departments of research of Ohio State University and the '^hio 
State Teachers Association be invited to cooperate with the State departn^t of 
education anil with the local county superintendents and teachers of the selected 
counties in the surveys and studies above suggested, and that they make definite 
findings and recommendations independently of those which may result from the 
department'# own study. ' 

(18) That all boards of education, chambers of oommerq|, fraternal, civic, and 
business organization! In the five selected counties be invited to c<Mperat« In the 
studies and surveys above suggested and invited to orgafiike lo each county fpr 
^tbe puhxMe of coordinating their efforts and of arriving at definite findings and 
‘‘recominendationB. , * ' , 

(14) That for 'the deflidte and Uiora^h stndy of the problems auggested ahov^ 
tike department of eduoatioo aet op% oompe^keoaive program; piopoetaig Uia 
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l^blems, the purposes of the study, stating the factors involved, thacvarious hMjdies 
from whom cooperation is expected, and promising general distribution, in the 
selected counties at least, of the findings and recommendations, with such tabula- 
tions as may seem best calculated to assist in a rational and purposeful interpre- 
tation thereof. ’ 

It will be noted that the mojot cruphases of these recoimnendatioas 
are concerned writh the need of a careful study by a State of its wrhole 
small high school situation. N'bftiy cooperative investigations are 
suggested with the hope of bringing into harmony the authorities, 
State, county, and local, who are directly responsible for these schools; ' 
with the hope of securing a reformulation of the State’s t,eacher- * 
training program so as to insure a supply of teachers fitted to the 
needs of these shiall schools; and with the hope of stimulating the 
forces of the State highw'ay department, the State^tax commission, ai 
well as the local social, civic, and business organizations, to interest 
themselves in w'^rkirig out a coordinated, scientific, and forward* 
looking program. The problem of secondary education in rural areai 
is so involved that only as the State’s school program, its road* 
building program, its financial program, and its social- welfare pro- 
gram are coordinated and made to dovetail, can constructive results 
be expected. 
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